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A UTD graduate student was sentenced to six years in 


prison for animal cruelty. One cat died; the othgs 
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TD graduate student Shub- 
hankar Kawle was sentenced 
to six and a half years in 
prison on Aug. 31 for tortur- 


ing two house 
cats, one of whom had to be eu- 
thanized due to severe injuries; 
the other had a limb amputated 
and made a full recovery. 

Kawle was charged with cru- 
elty to non-livestock animals, 
which is a third-degree felony 
in the state of Texas when it in- 
volves torture, serious bodily in- 
jury or death. Kawle was taken 
into immediate custody upon 
the conclusion of his trial on 
Aug. 31 at the Hunt County 
354th District 
Court. Clerk documents from 


Courthouse, 


Hunt County Courthouse show 
that Kawle appealed for a retrial 
on Sept. 11. Kawle is seeking a 
community supervision sentence 
instead of imprisonment, which 
that he 


would live outside prison but be 


means if successful, 
monitored by county probation 
departments. However, as Kawle 
is in the U.S. on an F1 student 
VISA, he may be deported to 
India once he is finished serving 
time. 

Kawle came under suspicion 
after Katheryn Montgomery, 
whom Kawle had briefly dated, 
discovered signs of abuse against 
her two cats Mango and Nim- 
bus in October 2021. The pair 
met in August on a dating app 


after Montgomery’s divorce and began seeing 
each other. Montgomery would give Kawle 
rides from his residence in Richardson to her 
house in Quinlan, where he would occasionally 


sweet. When 


Montgomery said. “He said that 
he had never 
been around 

MANGO'S cats before ... 
he was so timid 
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watch over her cats while she was away. 


Mango and Nimbus in August 2021. Nimbus 
was euthanized in October 2023 after sus- 
taining severe injuries from Kawle's abuse. 


“He was always very kind and 


he was actually scared of the cats,” 


gomery said. “But I had fixed the window and 
put plastic over it. So it didn’t make sense that 
he would fall out ... The cats were best friends, 
but during that time they started to not like 


ken paw in September 2021, believing he 
had fallen out of her second story window. 


he first came over, 


anything.” 

In 2021 Mont- 
gomery began to 
notice unusual 


injuries on Mango 


discovered that Kawle 
had clipped both cats’ 
nails — a painful proce- 
dure typically done by a 
professional — too short 


likely because they were Mango, 
scratching him. pictured 
E “[Kawle] told me at to ; the 
right, is one 


the time that Mango was 
outside and fell out of a 


broken window,” Mont- 
kar 
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of two cats 

that UTD stu- 
dent Shubhan- 
Kawletor- 
tured. 
survived Kawle's 
abuse but had to 

have his front leg am- 
putated. The photo the 
right was taken right after Mango's surgery. 


Mango in September 2021 returning home from 
surgery. Mango's injuries were serious enough 
that his leg was amputated, although he has 


Mango 


made a full recovery. 


lives on. 
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Mango and Gracie in February 2022. Gracie is 
an amputee who Montgomery adopted from 
a shelter in October 2021. 


McDermott library ramps up security 


JASON SADHANANDH | PHOTO EDITOR 
Those entering the library must tap their Comet Card to open 
the security doors. Outside visitors must check in at the desk. 


SAROSH ISMAIL 
Mercury Staff 


UTD’s McDermott Library implement- 
ed a new card reading system on Aug. 28, 
requiring students and staff to scan their 
Comet Cards when entering and exiting to 
improve building security. 

At the end of spring 2023, the library re- 
quired those entering to show their Comet 
Cards between the hours of 10 p.m. and 7 
a.m. In fall 2023, a 24/7 card scanner with 
doors was added to match other schools in 
the UT system, like UT Arlington. Library 
officials also helped to address the reduced 
video quality of cameras at night and pre- 


vent issues with vandalism and theft. 

“Last year we had over 100 books vandal- 
ized,” Dean of McDermott Library Ellen 
Safley said. “We also want to prevent theft 
... [and] this year has been an improvement 
from May with the card system.” 

The system requires students to scan 
their Comet Card upon entering and ex- 
iting. Cognitive science sophomore Vidhi 
Pujara said there was a good reason to have 
added security. 

“It definitely makes me feel better that ac- 
tive patrolling is occurring while I’m study- 
ing there to ensure that I am safe,” Pujara 
said. “It feels tedious having to constantly 


pull out my card, but I think everyone just 
has to get used to it.” 

Before implementing security in August, 
the library ensured that the added doors 
between the turnstiles would not interfere 
with emergency response. Fire drills were 
run to ensure students could safely exit the 
building, and the entrance was tested to 
ensure paramedics could move in essential 
equipment like stretchers. 

Along with the card system, the library 
now has an app called Ex Libris Library 
Mobile that students can download. Safley 
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UTDPD 


Blotter 


August 31 
e A theft occured between Aug. 30 to 
Aug. 31 and is still under investigation. 


September 1 

° A theft occured between Aug. 2 to 
Aug. 8 and is still under investigation. 

September 6 

e A theft was reported from 11:20 
a.m. to 1:07 p.m. but was found to be 
baseless. 

September 14 


e Two individuals were charged and 
arrested with the possession of marijuana. 
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Strings Attached channeled the electric spirit of the 80s at their premiere concert of the year, 80s Night! This m 
rhythm of the 70s, boasts iconic tracks that resonate with class and nostalgia. The setlist celebrated legenda 
Sept. 14 within the Student Union from 7 to 10 p.m., the night also marked the debut of Strings Attached's la 
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Why have pest sightings spiked? 


As the prolonged summer blazes on, students handle infestations with work orders, bait traps, citronella oil and more 


JACK SIERPUTOWSKI 
News Editor 


With University Housing receiving 
117 reports of ants in on-campus housing 
since the August move-in and more sight- 
ings over the summer, The Mercury took 
a deeper look into the possible causes be- 
hind the pest sightings. 

Matt Grief, associate vice president of 
Student Affairs, said that it is common 
for reports to spike in the beginning of 
the semester as units spend time vacant, 
although Housing staff continues inspec- 
tions throughout the summer. Grief said 
recent problems with ants may follow 
dry weather, as they are attracted both by 
food as well as the moisture inside homes; 
a 2021 blog post by Massey Services, the 
third-party pest control used by UTD 
Housing, specifically warns homeown- 
ers to eliminate “sources of moisture and 
standing water.” 

“I think it comes and goes with the 
seasons,” Grief said. “We'll have periods 
of time where one particular bug might 
be worse than others. I mean, you might 
have a summer when crickets are really 
bad ... And then what you're seeing with 
ants these days ... So that's a higher num- 
ber [of ants] than we see typically, but 
we've also seen bees and wasps ... over the 
years.” 

Software engineering junior Brandon 
Plant has lived in UV since his sopho- 
more year, occasionally seeing beetles or 
cockroaches in his space, but never a seri- 
ous infestation. In 2022, UV Housing put 
new floors and cabinets in his unit. Since 
the renovation, Plant said he hasnt had 
major issues except for gaps in where the 
floor trimmings meet the floors. Then, in 
summer 2023, Plant began to find ants in 
his closet, bedroom and bathroom. 

“There was one night where I felt a little 
prick on my leg,” Plant said. “And then I 
reached down, rubbed at it. There was an 
ant. I was going to bed, going to sleep, so 
my room was all dark. So I turn on my 
light: ants all in my bed. It was a night- 
mare.” 

UTD coordinates its pest response 
through its Integrated Pest Management 


his exterior wall, some carrying eggs. The numbers have decreased, but Duong still occasionally finds ants inside. 


Plan with the help of pest control compa- 
ny Massey Services. Grief said that units 
are entered quarterly for preventative 
treatment regardless of whether pests have 
been seen. Preventative treatment takes 
place Monday through Friday, scheduled 
for 45 units a day. Massey also takes work 
orders from students on weekdays, which 
are typically filled within 48 hours. 

“They treat it just like any other insect 
infestation,” Grief said. “They spray, they 
look for where they're coming in. If they 
find that there's a problem with a penetra- 
tion where a bug or an ant is coming in, 
and they tell us, then we'll repair whatever 
problem that is.” 

Plant said he contacted University 
Housing; pest control sprayed spots where 
ants currently were in the unit, but not 
in other places like the cracks Plant had 
noticed emerging from. Throughout the 
summer, Plant reported the presence of 


ants three separate times; pest control vis- 
ited twice. He has now started handling it 
on his own by putting out traps and seal- 
ing up the cracks in the walls with plas- 
ter. Plant said that before closing up the 
gaps with plaster, he had to pull his bed 
away from the wall so that ants would not 
climb up into it. 

Sophomore ATEC major Steven Du- 
ong, who lives in the same building as 
Plant, first noticed issues with his unit 
duringfall 2023. 
‘There were small cracks in the corners 


when he moved in 


of his unit, where the molding and walls 
meet, which he filled in with caulk. In 
early September, he noticed ants “moving 
their eggs” toward the outside wall of his 
unit. Duong said that the next day, while 
he was away from home, Housing noti- 
fied him that they had done a treatment. 
However, Duong was not clear on exactly 
what had been done or whether the walls 


STEVEN DUONG | COURTESY 
of ants moving toward 


were inspected for signs of a colony. A 
few days later, Duong noticed ants in his 
bathroom, where he closed another crack 
in the wall. 

“I have an idea of where they're com- 
ing from ... If you look close enough, you 
can tell the floorboard and the walls don’t 
really connect, which is very odd and con- 
cerning,” Duong said. 

Data in the US Census Bureau’s 2019 
American Housing Survey found that 
pest problems are more common both in 
renter-occupied units as well as in units 
with structural problems, like cracks in 
the foundation or walls. According to an 
article by Orkin Pest Control, the sighting 
of ants indoors is not necessarily “conclu- 
sive evidence that a carpenter ant colony 
has established its nest within a structure,” 
as they often forage large distances to look 
for food. However, according to Univer- 
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Stipend for NSM teaching 


SNEHA KUMARI 
Mercury Staff 


Effective fall 2023, UTD increased 
TA stipends for the School of Natural 
Science and Mathematics, or NSM, to 
$2400, a $400 to $600 increase from 
last year. 

The decision was made by the Pro- 
vost’s Office and the Dean of NSM. Last 
year’s stipends ranged between $1,800 
and $2,000, making the change an ap- 
proximate 20% pay raise for graduate 
students. Dean of NSM David Hynd- 
man said that this decision came about 
after several members of upper admin- 
istration were concerned that graduate 
students were not making a reasonable 
wage. With the recent spike in rent 
rates around campus, food inflation and 
parking cost increase, the pay hike will 
help graduate students continue to serve 
the student body as TAs and perform re- 
search while also meeting their cost of 
living. This also puts the graduate pro- 
grams at UTD at a competitive advan- 
tage against schools looking to recruit 
from the same talent pool. 

“It did not seem like the department 
was ready to make an increase in our 
pay, but this came about, and I’m very 
excited about it,” said Ryanne Ehrman, 
a fourth year Ph.D. candidate and grad- 
uate TA in the Chemistry and Biochem- 
istry Department. 


Hyndman said that the administra- 
tive decision was a multi-step process 
that took years to execute. 

“We have been talking about this is- 
sue for a couple of years and the first 
thing that came up was having insur- 
ance for graduate students — that was 
a priority for us,” Hyndman said. “First 
step was to get that in play, then second 
was to figure out a strategy to raise the 
wages of graduate students.” 

He also said that since research assis- 
tants, or RAs — students paid by their 
doctoral advisor — need to be paid the 
same as TAs — students paid by the 
department — the grants that pay the 
RAs had to be submitted ahead of time 
with a budget of $2,400 per student per 
month. 

Other UTD departments have also 
debuted similar pay raises in 2023, al- 
beit not as high NSM; for example, the 
Department of Neuroscience increased 
its stipends to match the NIH recom- 
mendation of $2,262 a month. The 
NIH recommendation for graduate 
student stipend has often been used as 
a benchmark by universities to ensure 
their pay keeps pace with cost-of-living 
increases. However, that number is a flat 
rate for all of the U.S., meaning it may 
be worth less to those who attend school 
in more expensive cities. It is important 
to note that not all UTD departments 


assistants raised to $2400 


UTD Chemistry & Biochemistry Ph.D. stipends 
compared to NIH recommended stipends 
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and schools are guaranteed a minimum 
stipend that matches the NIH recom- 
mended payline. 

“Different different 
numbers — part of that comes down to 


schools have 
market,” said Hyndman. 
Ehrman said that even though the 
pay raise was a welcome change, it was 
well overdue, since even $2,400 is a 
tight budget for someone who has no 
financial support from family and can- 
not secure on-campus housing due to 
demand. In April 2023, 900 students 
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were placed on the waitlist for on- 
campus housing for the 2023-24 term, 
and while some were placed into units 
over the summer, many did not make 
the cut. 

“The cost of living has gone up a lot,” 
Ehrman said. “In my first year, I had 
two roommates and we lived in North 
Dallas. A new company bought the 
apartment complex and raised the rent 
from $1,850 to $2,250. We weren't able 
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Threatened 
suspension 
lifted from 
student 


FIRE defends Comet 
after altercation with 
parking attendants 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 

The Foundation for Individual Rights 
and Expression lifted the threat of a two- 
year suspension toward computer science 
graduate Cody Hatfield on Aug.18. 

On April 11, Hatfield received a cita- 
tion on his car charging him for park- 
ing in the incorrect spot. As he drove off 
campus, video evidence showed Hatfield 
flipping off a group of parking attendants, 
shouting “fuck off and get a real job” and 
calling them “fucking parasites.” Hatfield 
later defended his actions as protected by 
his “right to protest.” 

Two of the parking officers responded 
by filing a report to the Office of Student 
Conduct. After two disciplinary meetings 
on April 25 and May 11, UTD found 
him responsible for “disorderly, lewd, in- 
decent, inappropriate, loud, or obscene 
conduct or behavior that interferes with 
the orderly functioning of the University,” 
according to the report filed by Student 
Affairs. Hatfield was given 17 days to 
schedule an appointment to accept his de- 
ferred suspension, a status that suspends a 
student if they violate the Student Code 
of Conduct again. He appealed this deci- 
sion but was denied in a letter from Gene 
Fitch, vice president of Student Affairs. 

“Although one could argue that your 
conduct might have amounted to Con- 
stitutionally protected speech and there- 
fore is not subject to penalty under law, 
that does not mean it did not violate the 
Student Code of Conduct and therefore 
is subject to administrative processes and 
sanctions,” Fitch said. 

Without a lawyer to represent him, 
Hatfield notified FIRE of the incident for 
free advocacy and, if necessary, enactment 
of FIRE’s legal branch. FIRE sent UTD a 
six-page letter asking them to revoke Hat- 
field’s deferred suspension on Aug. 14, 
saying it violated the First Amendment. 
‘They gave UTD three days to respond. 
Graham Piro, program officer for FIRE 
Campus Rights Advocacy, said that bring- 
ing this to light was the best way to cor- 
rect the situation. 

“The communication from [Fitch] re- 
jecting his appeal was enough of a basis to 
write it, and we argue that when it comes 
to Constitutionally protected speech, 
even investigating clearly protected ex- 
pression can be chilling for speech rights,” 
Piro said. 

The university lifted the threatened 
two-year suspension on Aug. 18. Since 
the incident, Hatfield has resumed his 
studies on campus and works as an as- 
sistant for computer science professor 
Farokh Bastani. 

“In the end, UTD did the right thing, 
which was all I ever wanted,” Hatfield said 
in an email statement. “I’m quite happy 
with my currently quiet life of research 
and study.” 

‘This is the second time UTD and FIRE 
have clashed. The first incident occurred 
in July 2022 after computer science pro- 
fessor Timothy Farage said “Can we at 
least try to find a cure for homosexuality, 
especially among men?” on social media, 
which resulted in several student protests 
during the fall semester. In response, 
UTD initiated an investigation into Far- 
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UTD pre-law center brings on new director Heather Stovall 


ANDRE AVERION | MERCURY STAFF 
From left to right: Pre-Law Advisor Dominique Lange, Pre-Law Director 
Heather Stovall and Administrative Assistant Volya Helm at the kickoff event. 


HARIKA PATCHIPALA 
Mercury Staff 


The UTD pre-law advising program 
welcomes a new director, who plans to 
increase externship opportunities with 
law firms and awareness among students 
about reaching out for aid with applica- 
tion processes and questions concerning 
law school. 

In August 2023, Heather Stovall 
stepped into her new role as the director 
of the Pre-Law Advising Center. Stovall 
received her bachelor’s degree in political 
science at UTD and continued her educa- 
tion at SMU’s School of Law. After her 
years as an attorney, she returned to her 
roots to help students on their path to law 
school. 

“T really want to find ways for students 
to get involved at different law firms and 


the court system,” Stovall said. 

After being a practicing attorney for 
several years, Stovall returned to SMU to 
work as the associate director of admis- 
sions. Stovall’s experience as both an em- 
ployee and a student has given her insight 
on both sides of the law school admission 
process. She hopes to integrate that expe- 
rience into the pre-law program at UTD 
by reaching out to local alumni who are 
now attorneys and growing the one-week 
externship program into a semester-long 
commitment that exposes students to lo- 
cal courts and law firms. 

“I love practicing [law], and I real- 
ize there are different schools for all stu- 
dents,” Stovall said. “So, helping students 
and guiding them along that path is some- 
thing I’m incredibly passionate about.” 

Junior information technology major 


Tasfia Sharif is pursuing a focus in pre- 
law and said that the advising center has 
a good rapport with students. She is look- 
ing forward to the aid Stovall will bring 
to the center regarding the law school ap- 
plication process. 

“[Pre-Law Advising] are very open and 
dont make any of the students feel bad 
about asking the really small questions 
that should seem obvious but sometimes 
arent,” Sharif said. “I think the program 
is going to be really good because the new 
advisor at the pre-law center is amazing.” 

Stovall is vying for the involvement of 
different law school recruiters on campus 
by hosting private visits and panels for 
students. The Pre-Law Advising Center 
is working on putting together a virtual 
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Fast fashion pt.3 
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ACROSS 

1 __roses 

6 Judge in 55-cross 

11 Large primates 

15 Amazon Assistant 
16 Red head? 

17 Stock offering? 

18 A constable, co 
one 

20 Stage name of 
BTS’s Min Yoon-Gi 
Die thar 

22 Stand-up comedian 
John (no, not Mu- 
laney, the other one) 
23 Soothe 

27 President’s plane 
31 Gaucho'’s weapon 
32 Adored bills? 

33 Hits hard, as the 
brakes 

37 Grow weary 

38 Name for an em- 
ployer who closely 
supervises and con- 
trols the work of their 
team... or a hint to this 
puzzles’ three rebuses 
42 __ point (makes 
sense) 

43 Eye angrily 

46 Pretentious display 
51 Smartphone down- 
loads 

52 Determination of 
whether someone is 
eligible for aid 

53 Acela Express op- 
erator 

55 Quran religion 

56 Slick 

58 Big swallow 

59 Royal William’s 
new title 


MINË BOSS 


REBUS 


66 Mine, in Montréal 
67 Pot- _ (stew) 

68 Is dmt 7 “chal 
lenging words 

69 Stitched 

70 Minimum 

7L Tagy 


DOWN 

1 Christian denomi- 
nation 

2 “Xanadu” rock gp. 

3 Ctrl-Alt-__ 

4 __Clean (household 
brand) 

5 Confrontation be- 
fore a fight 

6 What was revolu- 
tionary in the music 
industry? 

7 Beast 

8 Fast-food chain 
whose secret recipe 
includes “11 herbs and 
spices” 

9 Wrath 

10 Damage 

11 __-Babylonian 
(ancient Sematic lan- 
guage) 

12 Take advantage of 
13 Yang of the Try 
Guys 

14 Some results of sec- 
ond bowling attempts 
19 Wing it? 

22 Spanish grocery 
common in NYC 

23 “Nova” network 

24 “Youve got mail” 
company 

25 Shut (u ) 

Do Said” (Neil 
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Diamond hit) 

28 Smidgen 

29 Enjoying the 
great outdoors...in- 
doors 

30 Wild, like some 
7-downs 

34 Religious rift 

35 Praying figure 
36 Long time fol- 
lower? 

39 Catholic church 
service 

40 Part of Q.E.D. 
41 Copy of an orig. 
44 Style alternative 
to MLA 

45 Shaming syllable 
46 Girlfriends, in 
Guatemala 

47 All your work 
may go into it 

48 Candle material 
49 Secure with a 
click 

50 Rocks 

53 TV alien 

54 Highway alterna- 
tive 

57 Give the cold 
shoulder 

59 Buddy 

60 Regret 

61 “__ tree falls in the 
forest...” 

62 “Much __ About 
Nothing” 

63 Charlie of the 60's 
Orioles 

64 Make a mistake 
65 Witness 


15 16 17 
18 19 20 
22 
23 24 [25 [26 29 30 
31 
33 
38 40 41 
a2 43 44 45 
6 47 48 149 50 51 
52 53 [54 
55 56 [57 
58 59 60 [61 62 63 64 65 
66 67 68 
69 70 71 
— CROSSWORD BY ALANA PLATT | MERCURY STAFF 
H F E 


Note: Rebus crosswords are puzzles where one or more squares con- 
tains more than one letter, as opposed to a regular crossword where 


there is only one letter per square. Below is an example. 


P Rar EDOG 


In this example puzzle, [AIR] is 
the rebus and the clues read 
as PR[AIR]IEDOG and CH[AIR]. 
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Exploring the architecture of the 
Athenaeum: UTD's upcomming addition 


Designed by the same architects behind Dallas' Perot Museum, the Athenaeum will include unique features and compositions. 


VAISHNAVI JOSYULA 
Mercury Staff 


Morphosis Architects — the firm that cre- 
ated the design for the Perot museum in down- 
town Dallas — designed the first phase of the 
Athenaeum, which houses part of the Crow 
Museum of Asian Art at UTD. 

The 56,407-square foot museum is currently 
under construction south of JSOM. Design 
partner at Morphosis Arne Emerson said that 
the team started the project in October 2020 
and finished its design in November 2022. 
General contractors The Beck Group, who 
are coordinating the construction, estimate it 
will be completed in April 2024. According to 
Emerson, the two-story museum will provide 
a place for students to experience art, socialize 
with each other and attend events. 

‘A lot of the ground floor is lifted up, so you 
can actually walk underneath the building, and 
so there's some great spaces under there that can 
be used all times of the year, at night, during the 
day, on weekends, for sculptures and events and 
gatherings,” Emerson said. “We designed this 
for that very reason: to make sure that it can ac- 
tually be used as a place for students, faculty and 
as a teaching building.” 

‘The museum’ lower body is made of con- 
crete, while its upper body is made of steel. 
Emerson said that he and his team integrated 
patterns and rhythms from Asian art 
into the museum’s facade, which consists 
of 160 pre- cast concrete panels fabricat- 
edb y 


Gate Precast, a manufacturer in Hillsboro. 

“This precast concrete skin looks very com- 
plex, but actually what happens here is that 
there’s only just a few patterns that we keep 
repeating everywhere,” Emerson said. “But 
you can never see that because we've turned 
it into more of a composition, and we've got 
some pretty sophisticated software. This was 
one of the things that was the most expensive, 
and by working with the precast contractor 
... they needed to have repeatable things that 
they could pour over and over again. That's 
something where we effectively were able to 
save a lot of money and a lot of time by being 
much more optimized and smart about how 
we designed everything.” 

The Athenaeum’s white col- 
or, created with cement and 
marble chips, was chosen 
to complement the 
campus color scheme 
while still allowing 
the museum 
to maintain a 
unique iden- 


tity. Feld- 


spar and silica on the surface add sparkle to the 
building under sunlight. 

“Oftentimes museums, especially fine art 
museums, dont want to have any natural light 
whatsoever because of the sensitivities of the 
work,” Emerson said. “But what was a really 
incredible opportunity with the collection the 
Crow Museum had is that a lot of those objects 
can be in natural light, and that’s very unique. 
So we tried to really use that as an opportunity 
to create a connection between what's happen- 
ing inside the building, especially the galleries. 
and then outside of where the new master plan 
and the arts plaza would be.” 

Emerson said the team sourced construc- 
tion materials from Texas to reduce the 
project's global footprint and promote 
sustainability. In addition, the 

structure minimizes energy 
consumption with 
the insulat- 


ing 


Millennium Fellowship 
chapter opens at UTD 


The chapter is the third to open across Texas, and the only one active this year 


VAISHNAVI JOSYULA 
Mercury Staff 


The Millennium Fellowship, a four-month 
leadership development program sponsored 
by The United Nations Academic Impact, 
accepted nine fellows from UTD, including 
two campus directors, electrical engineering 
junior Sahi Chundu and international politi- 
cal economy senior Margaret Belford. 

The Millennium Fellowship runs from 
August to November and is open to under- 
graduates worldwide. The program aims to 
help fellows pursue a project related to the 
UN’s Sustainable Development Goals, or 
SDGs. UTD founded the state of Texas's 
third branch, others being at Baylor and UT 
San Antonio—however, UTD is the only ac- 
tive branch this year. 

UTDss Millennium Fellows are currently 
working on a data science-based carbon ac- 
counting project related to SDG Goal 12, 
which aims to “ensure sustainable consump- 
tion and protection patterns” in ways that are 
both environmentally friendly and economi- 
cally feasible in the long run. According to 
Chundu, the process for starting a branch at 
UTD started in late February. 

“To become a Millennium Fellow, you 
have to apply two times, so you have a first 


round and then you have a second round,” 


Chundu said. “The first round includes a 
Google form ... about your academic inter- 
ests, and it’s a very loose idea of the project. 
[In] the second round, you have to answer 
essay questions regarding your project. There 
is a rule that you have to have a minimum of 
eight people apply from your school in order 
to be considered, so we got that minimum 
and got back nine successful fellows.” 
According to Belford, the fellowship proj- 
ect at UTD is open to students from all ma- 
jors and uses data analytics to leverage emerg- 
ing technologies to track emissions in North 
Texas. While the program is student-led, it 
works closely with the Office of Sustainabil- 
ity to contact potential clients and businesses. 
“They're always very available to students 
... and they're helping us out in terms of con- 
tacts and networking because they know the 
region, they know who's working on what,” 
Belford said. “They have given us several 
businesses to reach out to in the region if we 
wanted to go the private sector route and also 
some intergovernmental bodies. Theyre pro- 
viding invaluable perspective on projects like 
this and they're just a great resource to go to.” 
Belford added that the project is open to 
students who are not Millennium Fellows as 
well. Interested students can contribute to the 
project and gain work experience by joining 


their Discord server or contacting the campus 
directors via Teams. 

“As for joining our project this year, it’s 
not an application,” Belford said. “We're 
not asking you to fill anything out [or] to sit 
before a panel of judges. In terms of specific 
skill sets, I know we are looking in particular 
for people with data analytics experience or 
people interested in leveraging technology for 
emissions research. We've already gotten the 
fellowship. That is determined, and now its 
just a matter of implementing the project.” 

Even though the fellowship will conclude 
in November, the Millennium Fellows are 
planning to recruit more underclassmen 
and continue the project after the fellowship 
ends. They also aim to give UTD students 
the opportunity to participate in the local 
community and contribute to environmental 
sustainability at the regional level. 

“We are the first UT Dallas cohort, and 
that is important in terms of [the] legacy 
and responsibility that we want to have for 
future years,” Chundu said. “I do think weve 
assembled a really great group of people and 
resources that have enough experience in 
separate things so that we can mentor new 
people effectively. I think that we're going to 
be collaborating on a really special project 
and I can't wait to see who comes along,” 


JASON SADHANANDH | PHOTO EDITOR 


With nine fellows accepted this year, the Millenium Fellowship chapter at UTD includes students from many different ma- 
jors. However, they all work together on the same project that aims to fulfill the UN's Sustainable Development goals. 


The art gallery design in- 
cludes light wells, which 
diffuse sunlight evenly in 
the space, optimizing the 
viewing experience. 


properties of precast concrete as well as high- 
performance glass. Although the team faced 
challenges in finishing the design, Emerson said 
that they were able to work well with the con- 
tractors and UTD, making quick decisions and 
reducing costs. 
“One of the strengths that our team 
had was that we had already built a 
building together, so we know how 
to effectively get things done in a 
more optimized and efficient man- 
ner,” Emerson said. “Now that we're 
in construction, we have a local ar- 
chitect [firm] GFF — Good, 
Fulton & Farrell — and they 
go out and visit 
the site 


Shown left is a rendering of 
| the Richard Brettell read- 
ing room that will display 
Brettell’s book collection. 


twice a week ... Its a very integrated team not 
only in design, but then also in construction 
that really allows us to get a building this com- 
plex built in a short amount of time with the 
quality that everyone expects.” 

Emerson said he admires UTD leadership's 
effort to provide art spaces for students. He 
added that his team designed the museum with 
students and faculty in mind and therefore add- 
ed areas that encourage activity and community 
building outside the classroom. 

“The entire master plan, the collection of 
four buildings with the big plaza that’s in the 
middle and all of these overhang spaces, all 
these exterior spaces [are] for students to hang 
out [and] for students to meet,” Emerson said. 
“Students see that the greatest impact we have is 
that a lot of these spaces that we design 
are specifically for connecting 
people ... [and it] is 
what Im most excited 


about.” 
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Despite several charges against him, the Texas Attorney General keeps his posi- 
tion in the state government. The decision was the result of a narrow vote. 


Paxton escapes looming 
impeachment, will stay 
Texas Attorney General 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


Ken Paxton, Texas Attorney General 
and Collin County representative, was 
acquitted from 16 articles of impeach- 
ment including bribery and obstruction 
of justice on Sept. 16 and will remain in 
his position. 

Paxton stood trial beginning Sept. 5 in 
front of the Texas Senate, which Paxton 
has decried as an inciting point for further 
political polarization after his Sept. 16 
electoral victory. Paxton is the first Texas 
state official to face impeachment since 
1917. The 16 articles of impeachment, 
which are over 4,000 pages long, accuse 
Paxton of bribery and abuse of office, 
which the FBI is currently investigating. 
‘The allegations first emerged from a group 
of four whistleblowers in 2020, whom 
Ken Paxton fired and publicly shamed. As 
a result of the Whistleblower Act, Paxton 
was then forced to apologize and pay the 
four a $3.3 million settlement, which has 
been a centerpiece of the defense’s argu- 
ment. 

Paxton pleaded not guilty and asked to 
have evidence excluded. Senators rejected 
all of Paxton’s pre-trial motions after sev- 
eral senators said they were politically and 
personally threatened by Paxton support- 


ers. It was ruled that Paxton did not have 
to testify at his own trial. 

The trial began Sept. 5, 2023, and 
opened with Paxton’s attorney labeling 
the whistleblowers and Republican sena- 
tors as “RINOs” — Republicans in name 
only — and accusing them of helping 
lobbyists advance a plot to remove Pax- 
ton from office. The defense provided no 
physical evidence or witnesses to support 
this theory. However, whistleblower Ryan 
Vassar admitted that they had no hard in- 
criminating evidence when they reported 
Paxton to the FBI but believed that there 
was reason for suspicion that Paxton 
might have been bribed based off collec- 
tive experience. 

"We had no evidence that we could 
point to, but we had reasonable conclu- 
sions that we could draw," Vassar said. 
“[Paxton] felt that Mr. Paul was being 
railroaded by the FBI and by [Texas state 
law enforcement]. Paxton said that he 
didn’t trust law enforcement. He asked us 
to find a way to release the information 
that had been requested to be withheld.” 

Paxton’s behavior included wanting to 
communicate through encrypted chan- 
nels and getting involved in cases outside 


SEE , PAGE 11 
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An army member takes a break at a building destroyed from war in Kandahar Air Base, Afghanistan. 


LIFEXARTS 


A member of the air defense bursts into a break dance during down time in Djibouti, 2008. 


A conversation with Jeremy Lock 


The renowned military photojournalist stopped by UTD for a showcase of 21 of his favorite photographs 


Ø 


FATIMAH AZEEM 
Editor-In-Chief 


Seventime award winning photojour- 
nalist Jeremy Lock visited UTD on Sept. 
7 for a seminar on his Twenty-One exhibi- 
tion, a series that depicts 21 of his favor- 
ite images taken from 21 years of service. 
During his time on campus, I sat with 
Lock for a discussion about his mission to 
preserving the worlds' stories — and per- 
haps changing the world itself — through 
the click of a camera. One thing is clear: 
whether he's capturing soldiers battling 
in Afghanistan, the aftermath of Haitian 
earthquakes, or a simple portrait of his 

next door 

neighbor, it's 

"moments" 

— the split 

second fleet- 

ingness of 

a narrative 

— that keep 

Lock in the 

craft, and 

JEREMY LOCK %* kep 

photojour- 

nalism an ever changing and ever interest- 
ing field. 

How did you become interested in 
photojournalism, and what inspired 
you to pursue it as a career? 

I went to college, and they politely 
asked me to leave. I kind of failed out 
and I started working construction, and 
I loved it. It was an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay, building with your 
hands and seeing what you were making, 


n — ien, 
Pitcured above is "Overrun" from Jeremy Lock's Twenty-One series, which was on exhibit at the SP/N Galllery on Sept. 7. Twenty-One explores 21 of Lock's favorite favorite photos from 21 years of service 


as a military photojournalist. Lock is a seven-time winner of the Military Photographer of the Year award. The photo above was taken during the 2010 Haitian earthquake as an older man getrs caught in the 
middle of a mob making their way to relief supplies. 


but I just knew there was something else 
out there for me. My father was military. 
My mother was a nurse. So, I wanted to 
combine the career fields and be an X-ray 
technician, do a good four years in the 
military, have a great trade, and then get 
out. But that wasn't the job the recruiters 
gave me. 

You know, they're recruiters, so truth- 
fully, “Yeah, sure. You'll get that. You'll get 
that.” And it wasn't given to me. I was giv- 
en the job as an imagery processor, so the 
satellite imagery, the spy plane footage. I 
was the guy in the darkroom processing 
and printing that. And it was tip-of-the- 
spear kind of work, like the Pentagon was 
seeing it, the President was seeing it, bat- 
tlefield commanders, and I loved it. I'm 
working in a dark room around chemicals 
and photographers that were traveling all 
over the world would drop their film off 
for me to develop and I’m like, “Wow, 
this person was just in Africa. This person 
was in Asia. I want to do that. I want to 
get out there.” So I picked up a camera, 
started teaching myself and had amazing 
mentors that saw something in me. 

I thought photographers were all, 
“Oh, I don't have to fill sandbags. I can 
just take pictures. I don't have to do the 
work. It's easy — click.” But it wasn't till 
I went to my first workshop that I met a 
lady by the name of Mary Calbert, who is 
an amazing photographer. And it wasn't 
until I saw her work that I said, “I want 
to be like her.” She was the person that 


SEE LOCK, PAGE 12 


Photos by Jeremy Lock 


Down: U.S. Military members run 
through some tactical movement drills 
in case they are attacked during a 10- 
day French Tactical Desert Survival 
Training Course on May 7, 2008, while 
deployed to Combined Joint Task 
Force - Horn of Africa, located at Camp 
Lemonier, Djibouti. 


Down: U.S. Air Force Explosive Ordinance 
Disposal (EOD) technician Staff Sgt. Sal- 
vatore DiGiacomo from the 514th Civil 
Engineer Squadron, Joint Base McGuire- 
Dix-Lakehurst, New Jersey, demon- 
strates the EOD 9 bomb suit and helmet 
ensemble operational equipment on Aug. 
21, 2012, during Air Force Week in New 
York City, New York. 


Left: U.S. Naval Cmdr. Chad Reed from 
the Test and Evaluation Squadron Patux- 
ent River Naval Air Station, Maryland, 
dives down to explore the outer reef at 
White Sands beach in the Gulf of Aden on 
June 1, 2008, during a Morale and Recre- 
ation trip while deployed to Combined 
Joint Force - Horn of Africa, located at 
Camp Lemonier, Djibouti, Africa. 
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Born with the same rare heart condition, two UTD students went from babies sharing the same hospital to college roomates. 


HARIKA PATCHIPALA 
Mercury Staff 


Physics junior Seth Rippentrop 
and business administration junior 
Tate Lewis could not have predicted 
they would survive the same rare 
heart condition in the same hospi- 
tal and make it to college. And they 
certainly didn’t plan on going to the 
same university or becoming room- 
mates. 

The pair shared a different type of 
room before, when they were both 
born in August 2002 in the Chil- 
dren’s Health hospital NICU. Rip- 
pentrop and Lewis were diagnosed 
with Hypoplastic Left Heart Syn- 
drome, or HLHS, and were given a 
40% chance of survival. The friends 
defied those odds, now both 21 and 
pursuing their degrees at UTD. 

“Knowing Seth is really cool be- 
cause I know someone on campus 
that’s the same year as me that has 
the same heart defect and is some- 
body I can look over to,” Lewis said. 
“You know, we can be there for each 
other.” 

Both juniors underwent challeng- 
ing medical trials, with Lewis having 
five open heart surgeries and Rippen- 
trop having three. In this time, there 
was always a factor of uncertainty 
concerning their survival, which left 
an emotional weight on both the ju- 
niors and their families. 

“It was rough for us, but we were 
babies at the time, we didn’t know a 
lot. But for our parents, it was very 
difficult,” Rippentrop said. “Pm an 
only child, so for my parents it was 
their first and only child that was go- 
ing through this, so it was very hard 
on them.” 

Beyond their time with Children’s 
Health, they met every summer from 
ages six to 18 at Camp Moss, a camp 
for children and adolescents who have 
congenital heart defects. They built 


f 
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Born in the same hospital, a camp for children with heart defects, both boys' survival wasn't promised. However, they 
defied the odds. They met every summer at Camp Moss, a camp children with hear defects, and had several open heart 
surgeries as they grew up. Today, Rippentrop and Lewis are not only still friends, but college roommates as well. 


their friendship throughout those years 
and were surrounded by people who 
understood and accommodated their 
condition while allowing them to grow 


into their interests. 

“What’s nice about this is just know- 
ing that there’s other people out there 
that you can talk to that are going 


through the same thing and have those 
Rippentrop said. 
“The big thing about Camp Moss is 


same limitations,” 


youre not that special heart kid any- 


more, but there’s a certain goodness 

to that. The fact that you aren't just 

this one-off event, and there are other 
people that you can understand.” 

Despite the limitations caused by 
their condition, they continue to en- 
gage in their individual interests at 
UTD. Rippentrop loves astrophysics 
and explores his faith through science 
as the president of an apologetics 
club, and Lewis plays for the UTD 
golf team. 

“Growing up I wasn't able to 
play physical sports because of my 
heart,” Lewis said. "I couldn't go to 
my friend’s houses, and I was always 
looked after growing up, with a heart 
defect like mine and a pacemaker. 
And at the time I began to play golf 
and found my passion for it.” 

Rippentrop and Lewis spent their 
life with HLHS, but beyond the scars 
and the surgeries, their perseverance 
has been recognized by multiple news 
channels, including NBCDFW and 

The Dallas Express. They want people 
with HLHS and their families to rec- 
ognize that the journey through health 
complications may not be straightfor- 
ward, but to never give up hope. 

“I know that theres so many kids 
out there that if given a chance to live 
a life, they will be able to live a life 
outside of their heart defect, to vary- 
ing degrees,” Rippentrop said. “They 
can live a life where they forget about 
it sometimes and just be normal, and 
that’s a big thing.” 

Lewis and Rippentrop take pride in 
showing the public that it is possible to 
defeat the odds, and that while having 
a medical limitation can be emotion- 
ally taxing, it isn’t the end. 

“Yes, we are part of the story, but I 
think that main thing is to give others 
hope,” Lewis said. “The bigger story is 
to help others in the same situation.” 


Hozier's new album is his weakest 


UNAIZA KHAKOO 


Mercury Staff 


Inspired by Dante's “Inferno,” Hoziers third al- 
bum takes the listener to hell and back with a new 
take on indie-folk music. “Unreal Unearth” is an 
unexpected twist on the artist's style that results in 
an overall lukewarm experience. 

With his breakout single “Take Me to Church,” 
the Irish singer stood out among singers with his 
palpable hurt and vulnerability paired with ethereal 
vocals and unmatched lyrics. And after four years 
without an album, the newest addition to his dis- 
cography was highly anticipated by fans. 

‘The concept of “Unreal Unearth” immediately 
had me hooked. As a fan of classic literature, the 
idea of someone drawing from Dante's masterful 


writing to create music was genius. The historic 
poem “Divine Comedy” had inspired classical mu- 
sic for ages, but to see it paired with modern art was 
an intriguing idea. Unfortunately, I felt this theme 
was not as successful as some had hoped. Since reli- 
gious imagery was a throughline from Hozier’s pre- 
vious work to this album, the metaphors about God 
and Hell did not particularly stick out. Even when 
more specific references to characters were made, 
like Icarus or Nyx, it almost felt forced for the sake 
of the theme. As a listener, it seems like the concept 
of the album was developed before the songs, and, 
consequently, each song was bent in some way to 
fit. It seemed like the lyrical genius that fans loved 
about Hozier had quickly dissipated. 

‘This is not to say that the entire album was bad; 


in fact, there were songs I particularly enjoyed. “De 
Selby (Part 1)” beautifully incorporates the Irish 
language with guitar in a way that I wish had con- 
tinued throughout the album. “Francesca” was a 
must-add to my playlist for its addicting feelings. 
On the other end, “Unknown/Nth” was unmemo- 
rable. 

Noticeably, Hozier was the solo writer on only 
two of the songs on this album. The addition of 
more voices was definitely felt through each songs 
muddled, unconcentrated lack of direction. Hozi- 
er's distinct style of writing and voice was missing, 
replaced instead by what seemed to be a loose imita- 
tion. The album was not bad. It simply lacked the 
uniquely intimate nature that comes when singers 
are also songwriters. 
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Breaking Greek life miscon- 
ceptions during rush week 


Many students have found companionship and meaning through Greek life at UTD 


KATHERYN HO | GRAPHICS EDITOR 


‘Delta Kappa Delta’ and ' Kappa Delta Chi’ 
make cards for children in the hospital. 
During "rush week," Comets can attend 
recruitment evens to possibly earn a bid, 


or an invite into a fraternity or sorority. 


ZARA JAMSHED 
Mercury Staff 

UTD hosts over 1,100 students within 
its 26 chapters of fraternities and sorori- 
ties — collectively known as Greek life 
— which connect students to academic 
and professional development and pro- 
vide them with new friends and an emo- 
tional support network. 

Most fraternities and sororities host 
“rush week.” During the first weeks of 
the fall semester, prospective members 
attend recruitment events and participate 
in interviews with current members to 
earn a bid, which is a formal invitation 
to join a fraternity or sorority. If any stu- 

dent is interested in rushing, the best 
way to get introduced to all the chapters 
is through an event called “Meet the 
Greeks,” where each organization sets 
up informational tents in the SU Mall. 
One of the biggest appeals of joining 
Greek life is the opportunities to make 
new connections on a lonely campus. 
Kelly Roldan, an alumnus from the 
Kappa Delta Chi chapter, found that 
being a transfer student came with social 
challenges. 


SEE , PAGE 12 


"Nineteen to Twenty" gives 


hope to nervous young adults 


RAYA JISHI 
Mercury Staff 


College students of any age can find 
comfort in “Nineteen to Twenty” as it 
tackles the anticipation, unity and excite- 
ment of growing up. For anyone strug- 
gling with the transition to adulthood, 
this unscripted series will provide you 
with reassurance and hope. 

“Nineteen to Twenty’ is a reality show 
void of drama as it follows a group of 
nineteen-year-olds through their final 
week of their teenage life into their first 
week of their twenties. Together at the 19 
School, they learn about one another and 


experience all the “firsts” of adulthood. 
What makes this ensemble of adults- 
to-be so appealing is they are each as 
awkward and dream-filled as any other 
student their age. They all meet for the 
first time in a classroom, exchanging shy 
greetings and slowly growing more com- 
fortable. By the end of the first episode, 
we know what each one of them desires 
the most out of adulthood; their pursuits 
range from pilates instructor to actor to 
professional athlete. A number of the stu- 
dents hope to find love. With an equal ra- 


SEE , PAGE 12 
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Members of the show anticipate turning twenty years old on New Year’s eve, 
which signals the start of adulthood in Korean culture, as they take their first 


sip of alcohol. 
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Running only two 
days, from Sept. 8 
to 9, "Winsor and 
Gertie" was a magi- 
cal experience. The 
story of an animator 
and his dinosaur, the 
play does not fail to 
keep the audience's 
attention through 
its acting, stage de- 
sign, and more. 


“Winsor & Gertie” takes audience back to the 1900s 


Put together by BHT, the play consists of UTD students acting in interesting, quirky roles, as they tell a whimsical story. 


ARDRA TRIVEDI 
Mercury Staff 


Orchestral music floats through the first 
few seconds of this playlet, transporting the 
audience into early 1900s America with a 
heartwarming tale of familial relationships 
surrounding a classic cartoonist. 

Both whimsical and bittersweet, “Win- 
sor & Gertie” ' 
welcome and praise from UTD. The pro- 


was received with warm 


duction ran for two consecutive nights on 
Sept. 8 and 9, and with only three weeks to 
prepare, the show production outdid itself 
in terms of acting, storyline, costumes and 
set pieces. 

‘The play tells the story of eccentric ani- 
mator Winsor McCay, who brought the 
story of Gertie the dinosaur to life at the 
Palace Theater. However, more generally, 
the story goes far beyond an animator’s 
dream into his complex family dynamics. 
Winsor and his wife Maude are struggling 
to balance their needs within their mar- 
tiage; while Winsor wants to focus on his 
art and impress his superior, Maude longs 


for her husband's attention and love. Their 
differing ideals set them apart at the begin- 
ning of the play, yet it is also the reason they 
are drawn back together at the end. Each 
characters motivations are carefully crafted, 
moving the play along seamlessly. 

“Winsor & Gertie” does an exceptional 
job of moving through a spectrum of 
moods from solemn to comedic. In terms 
of acting, the roles were well-honored, with 
each cast member utilizing their own acting 
styles and strengths. It was hard to not feel 
emotionally attached to the characters, each 
with their own charms and quirks drawing 
the audience in. Megan Lemonds, a visual 
and performing arts senior, plays Maude, 
and she perfectly portrays the struggle of 
being a lonely housewife constrained by a 
patriarchal culture. 

“I [didnt] want to come off too strongly, 
not too angry, not too soft, finding the 
highs and lows [of the character],” Lem- 
onds said. “It wasnt realistic to be talking 
back to her husband.” 

Robert "Bobby" McCay, the son of 


Winsor and Maude, is a clueless teen with 
a sensitive side who quells the play’s rising 
tension through humor. As easy as it is to 
dismiss the role of the comedic relief in 
plays, they are the glue that binds the sto- 
ryline together. Apollo Elias, a local theater 
artist, said that his character allowed the au- 
dience to see the story’s core relationships 
in a new light. Support- 


ing roles like Bob- 
by leave the 
audience 


with 


a better un- der- 
standing of Win- 
sor and Maudes 


roles, both as part- 


ners and as a parental 
unit. 

“We didn't really talk 
about [my character] in 
rehearsal for a couple weeks 
or a week and a half before, 
and we all sat down and were 
like, “What [is] your character 


motivation?” 


Elias said. “So I chose to 


ground pieces, making for a visually aes- 


have that epiphany moment for Robert in 
Scene 2 in his pause. He's angry at first, but 
then he's like, let's go have fun instead." 
As far as costumes go, Maude’s outfits 
were lavishly planned, each one reflect- 
ing the era with taste. Bobby’s outfits were 
more traditional, as were Winsor’s. The 
costumes went with the set as well, perfect- 
ly blending 
back- 


into the 


thetic appeal. 

A one-act playlet sometimes leaves 
questions unanswered as time is a large 
constraint. On the contrary, “Winsor & 
Gertie” fits an amalgamation of emotions 
within minutes. The writing and direct- 
ing was excellent, providing meaningful 
insights into the time period, while mak- 
ing it easier to understand the history of a 
famous animator and how his work came 
to be. 


‘ 
‘N 
JASON SADHANAND#| MERCURY STAFF 


Overall, the plays wholesome aura, 
mingled with scenes packed with 
emotion, provide an enjoyable 
watch that engages audiences 
while also providing a rich 
insight into the man be- 
hind the animation of 
Gertie, the gentle di- 


nosaur. 


“Talk to Me” is what the horror genre needed 


Horror protagonists are usually stupid and clad with plot armor; this Australian film presents something fresh 


RACHEL WOON | MERCURY STAFF 


MIA NGUYEN 
Life & Arts Editor 


From Ouija boards to cursed dolls, 
teenagers in horror movie love to tango 
with the devil and tamper with haunted 
artifacts that scream, “Do not touch!” The 
new Australian film “Talk to Me” uses this 
overused trope to create a grotesque and 
immersive atmosphere that renews the su- 
pernatural genre. 

“Talk to Me” follows teen Mia (So- 
phie Wilde) as she navigates adolescent 
loneliness after the passing of her mother. 
Struggling with her mental health and 
declining relationship with her father, she 
convinces a group of her friends to take 
part in an internet trend where a mummi- 
fied hand allows the user to become pos- 
sessed by a random spirit. When the teens 


get hooked on the thrill, they become en- 
tangled in the spirits’ twisted game with 
life-threatening consequences. 

While the plot may seem unoriginal, 
what makes the film stand out are its 
touching relationships. Mias familial re- 
lationship with her best friend Jade (Alex- 
andra Jensen) and Jade’s younger brother, 
Riley (Joe Bird) makes the beginning of 
the film reminiscent of a wholesome com- 
ing of age film and allows the audience to 
fall in love with the main character. She 
is bubbly and filled with warmth, which 
makes her typical, mindless horror movie 
character actions seem forgivable. None 
of the characters in “Talk to Me” are cli- 
ches or archetypes — they are written 


SEE , PAGE 14 


A world of cuisine less than 20 minutes from campus 


STORM LASSETER 
Mercury Staff 


Choosing a restaurant around 
campus is always a hassle, but we can 
break it up into categories to make 
the decision extremely simple. Start- 
ing with an American classic, the 
burger: a delicious burger should 
have great flavor, fresh ingredients 
and a bun with that slight crunch. 
The best place around town for all 
three is Sky Rocket Burger, which 
is about ten minutes from campus. 
And with a lower price point of 
$7.49 for a single patty with cheese, 
it will always leave you wanting 
more. Other great options with a 
similar price range are LA Burger 


and Olive Burger. 


ALL PHOTOS: NAHUM PILLI | MERCURY STAFF 


Next is Wu Wei Din, delectable 
Chinese cuisine only 15 minutes 
away from campus. My favorite 
dish is their pan-fried pork buns, 
but they also have amazing sesame 
chicken and lo mien. Most of the 
dishes have a price point around 
$12 to $15, very reasonable for 
the quality. Another Asian option 
is Burning Rice, a fast casual Ko- 
rean joint that is famous for their 
custom bibimbap. Their bowls are 
only $11.95 and provide tons of 
food to fill you up quickly. 


I cant talk about Dallas without 
mentioning Mexican food. Options 
abound, but I want to talk about 
the best place to get a taco. Tejano 
BBQ, located ten minutes away from 
campus, is cheap, flavorful and ac- 
cessible for every college student. At 
$2 apiece, you can get a wide variety 
of tacos from bean to cheese to beef. 
Another terrific option is Taqueria 
Nuevo León, with tamales to die for 
and tacos with an authentic taste, 
proving they are made with love. 
‘They are slightly more expensive than 


Tejano, but worth every penny. 


When college students think of 
quick, easy and cheap Italian cuisine, 


one thing comes to mind: pizza! Heir- 
loom Pizza, which is ten minutes from 
campus, has a cheesy, tasty and meaty 
pie that any college student would love 
to eat on a Friday night. A hearty and 
filling personal 12-inch with one top- 
ping is only $12. If you're not a pizza 
person, do not worry, we've got you 
covered. Café Amore has a wide se- 
lection of pastas and meat dishes that 
will knock your socks off. The chicken 
parmesan is delicious, with a light and 
crunchy breading that serves as one of 
their best dishes. Prices for their main 
dishes range anywhere from $15-$20, 
so you should decide before you go if 
it is a place worth splurging on. 


SEE , PAGE 14 
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'The Nun Il' 
more funny 
than scary 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


The latest addition in the “Conjur- 
ing” universe, “The Nun II” is a phe- 
nomenal improvement on its drab pre- 
quel, but still pales in comparison to 
other horror films due to poor pacing, 
lame storytelling and hurtful twists. 

Taking place four years chronologi- 
cally after the original film, “The Nun 
II” follows the investigation of Sister 
Irene (Taissa Farmiga) and newcomer 
Sister Debra (Storm Reid) in a race 
against the return of Valak, the Demon 
Nun, in the possessed body of Mau- 
rice seeking a MacGuffin somehow 
more powerful and holy than the lit- 
eral blood of Jesus Christ. Don’t worry 
though, the relic is basically useless 
because of the heroine’s miracle power 
and plot armor. 

This implies Irene, and her surprise 
twist relative, Lorraine Warren from 
the main “Conjuring” movies, are 
more powerful than Jesus Christ. Take 
that how you will. 

It’s a generic plot that overturns the 
lore of previous “Conjuring” films, 


SEE , PAGE 14 


Tennis team opens fall season 


KARLEY BOLENBAUGH 
Mercury Staff 


UTD’s men’s and women’s tennis 
teams competed in the Marty Berry- 
man Invitational from Sept. 8 to 10; 
individual scores for all team members 
have yet to be released. 

Hosted by Collin College, the Marty 
Berryman Invitational was the begin- 
ning of the team’s fall season and in- 
cluded teams from across Texas and 
several different divisions. It served 
as an introduction to college tennis 
for the freshmen joining the team, as 
well as a way to prepare the Comets for 


the Intercollegiate Tennis Association, 
or ITA, Southwest Regional later this 
month. Head tennis coach Brett Whitt 
said his team eagerly anticipated their 
first match after waiting all summer to 
compete. 

“We have a lot of new players who 
want to get out there and see what col- 
lege tennis is all about,” Whitt said. 
“There’s a lot of excitement, a lot of 
anticipation. There’s a little anxious- 
ness, but it’s the first match of the sea- 
son.” 

The Comets will play in three tour- 


naments this fall. All three will be 
individual matches, where men’s and 
women’s teams compete in singles and/ 
or doubles without a cumulative team 
score. The ITA Southwest Regional 
will take place from Sept. 21 to Sept. 
24 and marks the end of the Comets’ 
fall season. 

“This is one of the tournaments we 
play early to get ready for that [ITA 
Southwest Regional],” Whitt said. “It’s 
hard to just jump right into the com- 


SEE , PAGE 14 
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UTD ATHLETICS | COURTESY 


Both teams competed in singles and doubles at the Mary Berryman Invitational. 


MERCEDES XIONG 
Mercury Staff 


The men’s soccer team looks for- 
ward to an exciting new season with 
both new and experienced players 
alike. After a disappointing com- 
petition in last year’s semifinals, the 
team has been working towards their 
dream of winning the conference 
championship and qualifying to play 
in the NCAA tournament. 

The first four games were away, 
two of them in Massachusetts and 
the other two in San Antonio and 
Georgetown. Despite their current 
record of 0-2-2, the team's practice 
focus has been sharpening their detail 
work and fixing mistakes on the field. 
Assistant coach Jude Anuwe said that 
these non-conference games are a 


chance to fix any weaknesses so when 
the conference season does begin, the 
team can hit the ground running. 
“Jason Hirsch and I have built a good 
preseason schedule or non-conference 
schedule, you would say, to prepare 
them for the rigors not only in the 
conference, but in the national tour- 
nament,” Anuwe said. “So I think this 
non-conference schedule has been good 


UTD ATHLETICS | COURTESY 


Senior Midfielder Leo Castra gets ready to strike the ball, going for the goal. 


preparation for the boys, and I think 
they’re ready.” 

With players both experienced and 
new, the soccer team has a wide spread 
of ages. But despite their differences, 
marketing junior and captain Kaleem 
Nadim said their greatest strength is 
their teamwork. 

“I have been on multiple teams where 


not everybody fits in together. But this 
team feels like a genuine family,” Nadim 
said. “Everyone’s having fun, even in 
tough times. We've had a pretty bad run 
of games right now, but everyone’s still 
pretty optimistic.” 

Senior midfield Benny Lube has re- 
turned this season after taking an injury 
early season last year which prevented 


him from playing past the third game. 
Now healed, Lube is healthy, fit and 
prepared to take on the rest of the sea- 
son. As one of the captains of the team, 
he said he is ready to keep the team’s en- 
ergy up both when they are doing well 
as well as when they are struggling. 
“[Soccer is] more precious to me than 
it was. I have a new perspective on it,” 
Lube said. “This game, theoretically, 
could be my last, and so I take each 
game as I’m here for a reason. And we 
got to do our jobs and focus on right 


The team has a game against Texas 
Lutheran this Friday at 8:00 p.m. and 
another game this Sunday against Colo- 
rado College at 1:00 p.m. Sept. 28t will 
mark their first ASC conference game, 
against Howard Payne, who they lost 
against last year 1-2. While focusing on 
mending mistakes made last year and 
building chemistry from these last four 
games, the players are hungry to win 
this conference and emerge as champi- 
ons. 

“T think for these previous games, it’s 
more or less of a wakeup call. We know 


SEE , PAGE 14 


UTD grandmasters sweep Southwest Open 


Team veterans beat out players from other schools to secure top three places in individual tournament 


FM Deviprasath vs. GM Chatterjee. 
Southwest Open 2023 


Previous moves: 17. Nc4, Ne8 
18. e4 


Black to move. How can Black 
protect his Queen from a poten- 
tial attack by White's bishop? 
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VOLLEYBALL 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


Computer science and mathematics senior 
David Brodsky, finance freshman Koustav 
Chatterjee and economics sophomore Ivan 
Schitco placed first, second and third respec- 
tively in the 89th Annual Southwest Open 
Chess Championships in Houston during 
Labor Day weekend. 

The Southwest Open was an individual 
tournament, meaning UID Chess Team 
players competed against each other and 120 
other chess players for individual standing. 
GM Brodsky became the champion of the 
Southwest Open, winning five and drawing 
two of his games, for a final score of 6.0. GM 
Chatterjee came in second, winning four 
and drawing three of his games, for a final 
score of 5.5. GM Schitco came in third, win- 
ning four, drawing one and losing one of his 
games, for a final score of 5.5. 

This year was Chatterjee’s first time play- 
ing in the Southwest Open. Despite nor- 
mally playing ten-day tournaments in other 
countries, rather than three days for this spe- 
cific tournament, he managed to make it to 
second place. 

“The American system was very different 
because they have so many double rounds ev- 
ery day,” Chatterjee said. “It’s very tiring and 
stressful, but it was also very fun.” 

Brodsky had a time advantage, as he did 
not spend much time deciding on moves 
compared to his opponents, enabling him 


CROSS COUNTRY 


KATHERYN HO | GRAPHICS EDITOR 


From left to right: grandmasters Ivan Schitco, David Brodsky and Koustav Chatterjee. 


to win four rounds in a row while his oppo- 
nents struggled to keep up. He said he was 
confident he would become the champion of 
the tournament, as he was one of the highest- 
rated players. 

“David is a very deserving champion, and 
he’s a really good player,” Chatterjee said. 

Chatterjee held first place throughout his 
first four games, but in his fifth game, he 
blundered a pawn on move 39, which made 
Brodsky infiltrate his position just enough to 
draw. 

“Honestly, I was a bit disappointed, be- 
cause I was playing really well especially 
against David, but I messed up, and second 


[place] is still fine,” Chatterjee said. 

Due to the team’ tight schedule, the three 
members mainly practiced for their games 
with each other. Brodsky and Chatterjee pre- 
pared for each others game, as they are the 
top two rated chess players in UTD’s chess 
team, with Chatterjee having a USCF rating 
of 2606 and Brodsky having a rating of 2584. 
Chatterjee and Brodsky tied with a score of 
4.0 before they went against each other in 
round five, meaning they won every other 
game before that. As a result of their prepara- 
tions, their game ended in a draw. 


SEE , PAGE 14 


MEN’S SOCCER 


JASON SADHANANDH | PHOTO EDITOR 


Middle blocker Lauren Johnson (13) and 
right side Gabi Engels (15) block aserve. 


Volleyball 
team faces 
feline fatale 
in neck-to- 
neck games 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


After competing in the Trinity National 
Invitational in San Antonio, the Comet vol- 
leyball team started the American Southwest 
Conference season on the home court, facing 
off against the St. Thomas Tigers Sept. 6 and 
East Texas Baptist Tigers Sept. 12. 

Sept. 6 was the first home game all season, 
welcoming 203 spectators to the neck-to- 
neck rumble between the St. Thomas Tigers 
and the Comets. Despite UTD having high- 
er team stats in every category besides hit per- 
centage, the match ended at a 2-3 loss for the 
Comets, although they showed one of the 
most impressive displays of defense all season. 

Nearly every game was played to match 
point, with this match’s rallies being the most 
intense so far. Rising as UTD’s next star ath- 
lete, freshman right side Bailey Schievelbein 
scored an impressive 22 points, 18 kills and 
53 total attacks, shattering her previous ca- 
reer record. Senior middle blocker Erin Rog- 
ers followed behind with 18.5 points, 11 of 
which were scored through an attack error. 
Freshman defensive specialist Mari Hernan- 
dez earned her title with 28 digs, raising the 
energy of the crowd as one of the game's 
highlights. 

Despite excellent plays on both sides, 
Comet fans were quick to leave the Activity 
Center after several unfavorable referee calls, 
which were met with frequent booing. Less 
than a quarter of the spectators remained by 
the end of the game. 

Sept. 12 brought together a divided audi- 
ence of 311 viewers as the Comets prepared 
for redemption, facing off against the East 
‘Texas Baptist Tigers in the first ASC game 
of the season. The Comets dominated early 


SEE , PAGE 14 


AWAY HOME 


WOMEN’S SOCCER 


SEP 22 at Sul Ross State, 6PM 
SEP 23 at Howard Payne, 3PM 
SEP 29 v. Concordia, 6PM 
SEP 30 v. UMHB, 2PM 
OCT 3 v. LeTourneau, 6PM 


OCT 7 at DBU Old Glory Gallop, 8:15AM 
OCT 13 at Watson Collegiate Classic, 8AM 
OCT 28 v. ASC Championships 
NOV 11 at NCAA D III West Regional 


SEP 21 v. Dallas, 7PM 
SEP 23 v. Austin, 7PM 
SEP 28 v. Howard Payne, 7:30PM 
SEP 30 v. Sul Ross State, 5PM 
OCT 7 v.Ozarks, 7:30PM 


SEP 22 at East Texas Baptist, 7PM 
SEP 24 at St.Thomas (TX), 2PM 
SEP 28 v. Howard Payne, 5PM 
SEP 30 v. Sul Ross State, 2:30PM 
OCT 7 v. Ozarks, 5PM 
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Rediscover the magic 


RAYA JISHI 
Mercury Staff 


Reading for enjoyment is not a frivo- 
lous pursuit but rather a means of enrich- 
ing one's life, broadening horizons and 
providing much-needed escapism. 

For students who feel that reading is a 
dry exercise in information absorption, 
fiction can be a revelation. It offers a world 
of imagination and creativity, providing a 
break from the rigors of textbooks and 
exams. It invites readers to dream, to ex- 
plore the uncharted and to unleash their 
own creativity. However, fiction reading 
is often brushed aside as something non- 
productive, particularly when compared 
to nonfiction such as self-help and text- 
books. Many students often view read- 
ing as an academic chore or a means to 
acquire knowledge. While non-fiction 
certainly has its merits, fiction can spark 
a newfound passion for reading in those 
who might otherwise steer clear of it. 

Before 2020, avid readers were rare, 
but when we were isolated during the 
pandemic, book sales boomed. Many 
individuals sought solace in the pages of 
fiction, turning reading into a common 
pastime — in 2020, consumer spending 
on recreational reading increased 22.9%. 
In 2023, however, there is now a decline 
in book sales, and its popularity lessens 
once more. In a world that often feels 
overwhelmed by relentless digital distrac- 
tions and world affairs, opening the pages 
of a fantasy or romance novel may appear 
to be a waste of time. But the truth is that 
fiction offers a much-needed mental sanc- 
tuary. It encourages mindfulness, allowing 
readers to disconnect from the constant 
stream of notifications and news to enter 
worlds and meet characters they love. 

Fiction offers a unique blend of enter- 
tainment, escape and enlightenment; it 
enables readers to empathize with char- 
acters, to walk in their shoes and see the 
world through diverse lenses. It prompts 
readers to analyze characters’ motivations, 
decipher complex plots and ponder the 
moral dilemmas presented within the 
story. Readers who engage with words 
often become more familiar with writ- 
ing techniques and become better writers. 
These analytical skills are transferable to 
academic pursuits and can enhance stu- 


+ 


dents' comprehension and critical reason- 
ing abilities. 

But perhaps the escape aspect holds 
the most allure. Just like self-care is es- 
sential to productivity, books that provide 
fictional escapism are as valuable as any 
nonfiction book. Maybe you are a lonely 
college student missing the comfort of old 
friendships, and want a fantastical escape. 
You can find solace in the found family 
trope in “Six of Crows” by Leigh Bardugo. 
Perhaps you're grappling with an existen- 
tial relationship crisis and want a com- 
forting romance — read “Beach Read” by 
Emily Henry. If in need of romanticized 
academia to motivate your studies, pick 
up “The Secret History” by Donna Tartt. 
There are endless options for just about 
any mood. But bear in mind that each 
book has vastly different characters, pac- 
ing and literary complexity, even within 
the same genre. Not enjoying one book 
doesnt mean you wont enjoy another— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Mercury greatly values its readers’ input 
and welcomes criticism. Letters should be 250 
words or less and focused on a concern about 
the publication or a current issue. Students 
should include their full name, major and year. 
Faculty, staff and administrators should 
include their full name and title. Email letters 
to editor@utdmercury.com. Please include a 
clear headshot. Authors may only have one 
letter printed per edition of 7e Mercury. 
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in fact, finding what you don't like will 
steer you in the direction of what you will 
love. 

The books you read dont have to be 
renowned classics with literary awards. 
Sometimes re-reading the Percy Jackson 
or Harry Potter series can be just enough 
to kickstart your mental endurance, al- 
lowing you to segue into other novels and 
genres afterwards. Tastes can vary; some 
prefer high concept, complex science fic- 
tion and fantasy, others prefer simple, 
swoony romances and others prefer con- 
temporary realism. Many readers prefer to 
read across numerous genres. As you read 
more, trying different fiction genres from 
literary to fantastical, you will be able 
to discover your taste to better help you 
when choosing your next read. You will 
gain the ability to identify not only the 
genres that you enjoy but the character 
types, tropes and settings that bring you 
the true weightlessness of being lost in a 


of fiction; read for fun 


SHUBHAM SHEKHAR JHA | MERCURY STAFF 
You do not need to pick up a renowned classic — a beach read or a Harry Potter fantasy is just as stimulating to the mind. 


book. 
Despite the recent ebb in book sales, 


book culture in 2023 is still a reader’s 
dream, for books are more accessible than 
ever. Until 2020, online social media 
communities like BookTok and Booksta- 
gram were barely blips on the radar, but 
today they are cultural phenomena, al- 
lowing readers both new and seasoned to 
find a favorite read with a quick search. 
While the aisles of bookstores can be 
daunting to even an avid reader, there are 
even BookTok tables in Barnes and Noble 
stores with the recent most popular reads 
and the titles currently appealing to new 
readers. This metamorphosis in the way 
we engage with literature is not only an 
easy door for new readers to access books 
but a testament to the power of fiction. It 
showcases how stories, even imaginative, 
are necessities to our hearts and minds. 


SEE FICTION, PAGE 12 


The Mercury publishes op-ed submissions in 


an effort to reflect a wide variety of campus 
perspectives. Topics or the opinion reflected 
in the op-ed should be relevant to a college 
or local audience. Apart from your name and 
photo, personal info will not be published. 
The Mercury reserves the right to reject any 
submission and to edit op-eds for clarity, 
brevity, accuracy and to prevent libel. Email 
op-eds to opinioneditor@utdmercury.com. 


PINION 


Letter 
to. the 
Editor 


In response to the Aug. 
21 opinion regarding 
changes to UTD parking 


CHANDU GARAPATY 
Courtesy 


The opinion on “Poor parking and 
transportation” highlights crucial issues but 
only scratches the surface. Yes, the park- 
ing lots are terrible; they don’t have shade 
in the heat, and they are far from class. 
Walking in an 
environment 
built for 
sucks, 


it? The article 


cars 
doesn't 


rightly blames 
a cycle of car 
dependency. 
Studies from 
the 


Academies of 


National 


CHANDU Sciences and 
CSU Northridge 

GARAPATY ee ee 
infrastructure 


creates more car use through induced 
demand. According to CSU Northridge, 
induced demand is the idea that when 
something costs less, people do it more, ap- 
plied to transit. Increasing parking makes 
it easier to park, which encourages more 
people to drive to campus, creating a need 
for more parking. This means there will 
never be enough. 

Commuters are right. Parking is an 
expensive scam. It costs our community 
space and money that could be used to 
break the cycle. Change does not require 
“rapid changes in government representa- 
tion.” The authors pessimistic attitude is 
misguided. For example, a lack of hous- 
ing near campus often forces students to 
commute by car. According to UTD data, 
freshman are split around 50-50 between 
staying on-campus and commuting. How- 
ever, that split is around 25-75 for all un- 
dergrads. As they get older and lose priority 
for on-campus housing, undergrads start 
commuting. But it doesn't have to be that 
way — last week, Comets for Better Tran- 
sit convinced the City of Richardson to ap- 
prove a 4000-unit student housing devel- 
opment near campus. “Poor parking” calls 
DART unreliable but ignores the 883 line’s 
improvements mentioned in “Between a 
walk and a hard place” that Comets for 
Better Transit also advocated for. 

“Poor parking” says it is “UTD’s duty 
to improve the parking experience.” Do 
not put off positive change to vague future 
policymakers while pressuring UTD to be 
substandard in the present. It is UTD’s 
duty to break the cycle. If Richardson and 
DART can listen to Comets, why cant our 
own university? We should use our imagi- 
nations and advocacy to change bad park- 
ing experiences into good walking, biking 
or public transit experiences today. 


Sincerely, 
Chandu Garapaty 


Healthcare Studies, 
Junior 


Attention Comets: 


JACK SIERPUTOWSKI 
News Editor 

You see the posts on Reddit so often it 
has become a self-referential meme: how 
do I get a girlfriend at UTD? But if you 
are looking for a partner just to satisfy 
the image of what a relationship should 
be, you are entering it with the wrong 
intentions. 

We often see this as a stereotype of the 
“incel” man who attends our university, 
and this argument is mostly directed at 
men. But women are not off the hook 
either. Across the board, college students 
who are overly focused on acquiring a 
partner for shallow reasons should recon- 
sider their intentions. Viewing a relation- 
ship as a necessary step for growing up 
may be a sign of lack of maturity as much 
as it is simply unproductive — while re- 
lationships can be transformational, that 
is something you discover in retrospect. 
And if you are focused more on the ab- 
stract idea of being in a relationship, you 
may end up using flings to distract your- 
self from things that will be more fulfill- 
ing in the long term, like self-discovery, 
a support network and genuine human 
connection. Students can find much bet- 
ter uses of their time at UTD than the 
endlessly confusing politics of dating. 

Even the use of the word “get,” to me, 


is suspect. I would say most Americans 
view a relationship as a free bond of two 
people who want to spend time together, 
become emotionally and/or physically 
intimate and invest in each other’s lives. 
It is not a trophy to add to your gamer 
achievements page, and the word “get” 
makes the whole experience sound like 
your intentions are just transactional. 
But you might say that a lot of people 
think that the transactional view of re- 
lationships is normal. Admittedly, both 
men and women do this to varying ex- 
tents — while the stereotype of desper- 
ate loners is often applied to male incels, 
there is also an internet subculture that 
has invented the term “femcel” to de- 
scribe their female counterparts. Some 
studies have even found that toxic mas- 
culinity in a relationship can even cause 
women to carry those excessively domi- 
nant attitudes into future interactions. 
But I will argue that this approach isn’t 
just unhealthy, it actually will damage 
your romantic prospects. The problem is 
that humans tend to have a very good in- 
tuition about people’s intentions, AKA, 
the vibe. And if you approach anyone in 
class with the subconscious thought of 
“winning” them, a lot of people are going 
to smell that from a mile away and run in 


the opposite direction. 

In my admittedly cynical mind, there 
are two reasons why the “get a partner” 
goal is off-putting, and why we shy away 
from those who want to “get someone” 
but do not seem to care who we get 
into a relationship with. Maybe you are 
lonely, and instead of more fulfilling so- 
lutions, you view romance as a way to 
escape your sadness. Maybe you view a 
romantic relationship as an essential life 
stage that must be achieved in order for 
you to truly be grown up; many fresh- 
men have this view. This is generally un- 
appealing because it shows that you have 
not yet evolved past the adolescent phase 
of viewing your own life as a coming-of- 
age movie. 

Maybe I shouldn't be so harsh. Our 
culture puts a lot of pressure on people 
to fit the mold of the “wild college years.” 
But the truth is that many people don't 
even date or have sex in college. The 
2010 Online College Social Life Sur- 
vey found that 20% of college students 
graduate without ever having sex, and a 
2015 poll by The Cut put that number as 
high as 40%. I understand why 18-year- 
olds might feel anxious or embarrassed 
about never having had a partner. But 
all things come in due time, and I prom- 


dating is not a conquest 


RAINIER PEDERSON | MERCURY STAFF 


Regardless of what Andrew Tate may say, if you approach someone as a trophy 
to be won in 2023, you may end up repelling more people than you attract. 


ise, you are not missing out if you wait a 
few more years. In fact, becoming more 
comfortable with yourself and trusting 


the process will make you a much better 


SEE DATING, PAGE 12 
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each other to the point they would 
hiss at each other every time they 
saw each other. And I didn’t under- 
stand that either.” 

After growing suspicious of 
Kawle, Montgomery installed nan- 
ny cam- 
erasinher 
house. 
On Oct. 
9, 2021, 
Mont- 
gomery 
returned 
home 


after vis- 
iting her 


SHUBHANKAR 
KAWLE 


son and 
found 
Nimbus 
in an unrecognizable state. Authori- 
ties believed Nimbus had been hit 
by a car, but after reviewing the 
cameras, Montgomery found foot- 
age of Kawle strangling, beating and 
torturing Nimbus with a metal rod 
for five hours in her room. Nimbus 
was later euthanized at the Risinger 
Veterinary Hospital in Terrell, Texas. 

“[Kawle gave me his credit card] 
because of the vet bills, but when 
I saw what he had done, I didn't 
want anything to do with him,” 
Montgomery said. “I couldn't 
fathom that he would do some- 
thing to my cats because my cats 
are so trusting and loving. Mango 
doesn't even fall on his feet because 
he just trusted that I would always 


be there to catch him.” 

The autopsy report conducted 
by Shawn Ashley, a forensic vet- 
erinarian with the Texas Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, showed that Nimbus had 
eight fractured 
ribs and dam- 


The Hunt County police depart- 
ment began an investigation on 
Oct. 13, 2021 after Sheriff Deputy 
Clint Landrith was dispatched to 
address Montgomerys complaint. 
Upon arriving, investigators found 

several signs of 
abuse inside the 


age to internal | | home, includ- 
organs. Ashley ing “stains on 
also identified | COULDN'T FATHOM the walls.” On 
pre-existing head Oct. 15, Texas 
trauma, mean- THAT HE WOULD DO Chief Investiga- 
ing this may not SOMETHING TO MY tor Courtney 
have been the Burns issued 


first case of abuse 
Kawle inflicted 
on the cat. Ra- 
diographs and 
medical history 
from the veteri- 
nary clinic were 
later used in the 
trial after a fo- 
rensic veterinar- 
ian confirmed 
the footage was 


HIM.” 


consistent with 
what the jury 
watched. 


“Just reading 
the report was 
one of the most 
difficult experi- 
ences for me in 
reading a report of any sort, wheth- 
er it's law enforcement, animal 
cruelty, [or] anything in my experi- 
ence,” said Maura Davies, VP asso- 
ciate of communications for SPAC 
of Texas. “I felt physically sick, even 
just reading the report.” 


CATS BECAUSE MY 
CATS ARE SO TRUST- 
ING AND LOVING. 
MANGO DOESN'T 
EVEN FALL ON HIS 
FEET BECAUSE HE 
JUST TRUSTED THAT 
| WOULD ALWAYS 

BE THERE TO CATCH 


— MONTGOMERY 


a warrant for 
Kawle’s arrest. 

“Torturing 
an animal is in- 
humane and il- 
legal, and what 
Mr. Kawle did 
to Nimbus was 
not only horrific 
and heartbreak- 
ing, but one of 
the single worst 
cases of animal 
torture I’ve seen 
| | in my career,” 
Burns said. “I’m 
pleased to see 
the perpetrator 
of this heinous 
ctime brought 
to justice.” 

On Oct. 20, 2021, Kawle was 
arrested in the middle of class by 
UTDPD. From there, he was trans- 
ported to Lew Sterrett Jail in Dallas 
County but released under a bond 
of $50,000. After being released, 


Kawle continued to work at the 
UTD Testing Center as a proctor 
and contributed to research in soft 
robotics and control systems in pro- 
fessor Yonas ‘Tadesse’s Humanoid, 
Biorobotics and Smart Systems Lab. 
‘The Testing Center did not respond 
to a request for comment about 
Kawle’s employment. 

During his trial on Aug. 31, 
Kawle said he had no memory 
of either cat’s torture, which his 
defense attorney argued could be 
due to the stress and sleep depri- 
vation of attending college. Kawle 
motioned to have the torture vid- 
eo and the court case suppressed, 
arguing that it violated his right 
to privacy. The court denied this 
motion. 

Kawle, who is being held in 
Hunt County Detention Cen- 
ter, did not respond to a request 
for comment. While Zhe Mercury 
was able to reach Kawle’s wife, 
Amanda Elsberry, she declined 
to comment. The pair met after 
Kawle's arrest, and Elsberry has 
since taken his name. As recently 
as August, the Zola page created 
for their wedding said that it was 
planned for November 2023 in 
Williams, Iowa; the page is now 
listed as “not found.” Montgom- 
ery said she had kept up with the 
pair and that Kawle treated “[Els- 
berry’s] cat like a queen.” 

Montgomery still lives in the 
house she built in Quinlan but 
now stays in a different bedroom. 
After Nimbus’s death, Montgom- 
ery adopted two cats from a cat 
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Montgomery described Mango and Nimbus as "best friends." The 
pair were inseperable during Nimbus's lifetime. 


shelter — Gracie and Toot — for 
Mango's company, one of whom 
is an amputee. Although Mango 
still exhibits signs of trauma — 
he occasionally hisses and will 
jump when touched — Mont- 
gomery said the cats have helped 
Mango return to his friendly and 
trusting demeanor. 


KATHERYN MONTGOMERY | COURTESY 
Mango and his new best friend, Gracie who is also an amputee. 

Mont- 
gomery said. “He is the most 


“Mangos amazing,” 
amazing cat I’ve ever seen. He 
was born in this house, and he’s 
always my best friend. Just listen 
to your animals. They’ll tell you 
if the person’s good or bad. I for- 
got there were monsters in the 
world.” 


LIBRARY 
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said it gives students a more ac- 
cessible way to discover what the 
library offers. 

“Tt tells you if there’s any open 
seating ... as it detects the number 
of phones in the building to help 
make students know if floors are 
available,” Safley said. “It [also] 
helps with other things, like reserv- 
ing books.” 

The next steps of the security 


plan will focus on the second floor 
and elevators, and will be put into 
effect during winter break and 
spring semester. This includes add- 
ed scanners where students enter 
the elevator and the second floor. 
“Now that the library is safer, I 
hope UTD is able to make other 
buildings feel just as secure,” Pujara 
said. “It would be nice to have oth- 
er places open overnight to study, 
rather than just one overcrowded 


building.” 


FIRE 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


age’s conduct both in and out- 
side the classroom. FIRE then 
sent UTD a five-page letter call- 
ing for the end of the investiga- 
tion, stating that UTD legally 
could not punish Farage for his 
post as it was protected by the 
First Amendment. 

Currently, FIRE labels UTD 
as a red-coded school, mean- 
ing there is at least one policy 


that FIRE argues substantially 
restricts freedom of speech. 
The policy in question is UTD- 
SP5005: Student Grievances in 
relation to sexual harassment, a 
definition which FIRE argues 
is too broad. The Mercury ob- 
tained a private letter that Mary 
Griffin, senior program officer 
for FIRE, sent to President Ben- 
son about UTDSP5005 on Jan. 
27, 2023. In the letter, Grif- 
fin argued that the policy goes 


against the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that in order to be ha- 
rassment, speech must be “so se- 
vere, pervasive, and objectively 
offensive” that it damages the 
victim’s education enough to es- 
sentially deny them equal access 
to opportunities. 

the 


university also maintains a defi- 


“Interestingly enough, 


nition of sexual harassment that 
does meet the Court’s standard 
in [Davis v. Monroe County 


Board of Education] in the 
UTDBP3102: Sexual Miscon- 
duct Policy,” Griffin said. “This 
policy earns a green light rat- 
ing from FIRE. We'd advise the 
university to utilize this policy 
for all instances of peer sexual 
harassment.” 

A follow up article by The 
Mercury providing UTD’ in- 
sights on five other flagged UTD 
policies will be published in a fu- 


ture issue. 
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Ant Treatment 


Completed 


Your unit was treated for ants on: 


Help keep ants away: 


¢ Do not leave food, crumbs, or dirty 


dishes sitting out. 
Take out trash & recycling regularly. 


e Clean surfaces after preparing food. 


Wipe up and clean any spills. 
Avoid standing water. 


Treatments take time to work. Submit a 
new work order if you observe a pattern 
of activity after five days. 
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sity of Kentucky Entomology, 
when carpenter ants do establish 
satellite colonies, they generally 
do so in “moist, hollow spaces” 
like between walls. 

Grief said that he had no aware- 
ness of ant colonies in on-campus 
housing, although there have been 
past issues with bees. When a unit 
has large numbers of pests, Grief 
said that pest control typically 
check every unit that shares a wall 
with the infested unit. 

In Duong and Plant’s building, 
which has 24 units, two other units 
reported noticing small amounts 
of ants, which they never reported 
to Housing. Another two units 
reported issues with ants to Hous- 
ing, and maintenance resolved the 
issue. One final resident said that 
hehad multiple treatments done 
for ants, but none worked long- 
term, and that he had learned to 
“live with it.” Plant said that after 
hearing similar stories from other 


residents of his building, he asked 


if Housing could “bring out the 
big guns” and fumigate the build- 
ing for what he believes may be 
colonies living in the walls or floor. 
“They kind of just dodged the 
question,” Plant said. “They didn’t 
give me a hard no, but they didn’t 
ever do anything about it either.” 
Infestations occurred beyond 
Plant and Duong’s building, how- 
ever. ATEC junior Alyssa Cope- 
land has lived in UV Phase 3 for 
a year and originally had minor 
ant problems in fall 2022, which 
resolved after Copeland and her 
roommates laid traps. Then, in 
August 2023, carpenter ants be- 
gan to come up from a hole in the 
carpet, too many for traps. Co- 
peland said she reported the ants 
to Housing on Aug. 23, and they 
performed a treatment on Aug. 
28. After the Labor Day weekend, 
the numbers decreased, which 
Copeland attributed to both the 
treatment and her own frequent 
spraying of the ants with dish soap 
and water as well as diffusing cit- 
ronella oil. At the time of her in- 
terview with Zhe Mercury, she had 


a fresh bite on her wrist. 

“I was hoping when I reported 
it, they would maybe seal up the 
tear in the carpet and some of the 
cracks in the baseboard, but they 
did not do that,” Copeland said. 

The Mercury conducted a sur- 
vey polling on-campus housing 
residents on their experience with 
pests and maintenance response. 
Out of the 23 survey respondents 
who had seen pests in the last four 
months, only, only 56% said that 
they had reported it to Housing. 
Out of 100, respondents’ average 
satisfaction with work order re- 
sponse time was 45 and their aver- 
age satisfaction with maintenance 
effectiveness was 55. Duong said 
while he is unsatisfied with Hous- 
ing’s response, he understands that 
they receive many reports, which 
can affect their responsiveness. 

“With that amount of work 
orders and all that maintenance 
that is needed, I feel like that can 
sometimes appear that the main- 
tenance people suck, when it’s re- 
ally probably just the conditions 
that UV has been put in,” Duong 


said. 

Duong said that he plans to 
stay in UV in the future as well as 
take summer housing, as he finds 
it preferable to commuting. Plant 
also said that he will likely stay in 
UV in the coming years, due to 
the lack of better options and the 
difficulty involved in moving. 

“Despite the issues, the conve- 
. Pil 
renew, and IIl stay there, and I'll 
generally be pretty happy with it,” 
Plant said. 

Grief said that if students do 
not report pest problems to Hous- 


nience outweighs all of it .. 


ing, aside from quarterly preven- 
tative treatment, there is no way 
for Housing to help or track the 
problem. He encouraged students 
to report any issues so that Massey 
can address the issue before it gets 
worse. 

“We want to take care of the 
units the best we can, and we need 
cooperation from the students to 
report and keep emptying their 
trash regularly,” Grief said. “And, 
you know, let us know when 
there's an issue.” 


STIPEND 
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to afford that, so I moved back in 
with my mom.” 
Ehrman plans to continue the 
same living arrangement till she 
graduates. The sharp increase in 
cost of living does not just af- 
fect graduate students at UTD, 
but also other schools in the 
DFW area. Kapil Dev Sayala, a 
recent graduate from a doctoral 
program at Southern Methodist 
University, mentioned that over 
the duration of his graduate de- 
gree, he has observed how the 
rising inflation combined with 
stagnant stipends have negative- 
ly affected the lives of students. 
“Prices have gone up in the 
around SMU 
especially since the 


neighbourhood 
insanely, 
pandemic,” Sayala said. “When 
I started as a student at SMU in 
2017, the car market was good, 
and an average graduate student 
could afford a car. But I am not 
sure if that’s the situation now.” 
In a study published by Else- 
vier and Ipsos MORI in 2020, 


producing high-quality research 
and recruiting and developing 
the best talent were rated as the 
two most important attributes in 
gauging performance of a suc- 
cessful research institution, and 
this sentiment was commonly 
shared across the Europe, North 
America and Asia Pacific regions. 
This research output eventually 
drives the rankings of universi- 
ties, further attracting funding 
and more talent. Hyndman said 
that losing talented students to 
competition was an important 
matter for the school. 

“I was concerned about the 
difference in wages across other 
institutions in the region and 
across the country. Having a 
competitive wage against those 
trying to recruit the same set of 
students was definitely one of 
the key factors,” Hyndman said. 

Comparing the chemistry de- 
partments of both universities, 
SMU offered a larger stipend 
than UTD for the last five years. 
In a bid to make their program 
appear more attractive to stu- 
dents, SMU decided to fully 
cover health insurance for their 


graduate TAs in 2018, a decision 
which was replicated by UTD 
four years later. However, UTD’s 
new stipend raise to $2,400 has 
now made the department a 
more lucrative option for poten- 
tial graduate students compared 
to SMU, a local competitor, 
whose students in the Chemistry 
department continue to receive a 
monthly stipend of $2,083. 
Graduate stipends 
have always been a source of con- 


student 


flict between more old-school 
academics — who believe that 
TAs are students first, employees 
second — and the newer genera- 
tions who must face the harsh re- 
alities of being a student in times 
of unprecedented inflation rates. 

“Graduate students are not 
often thought of as workers, 
and their association with the 
university is seen as an exchange 
— where the university lets you 
have a Ph.D., and in turn gradu- 
ate students work for the univer- 
sity,” Ehrman said. 

With graduate students often 
being reluctant to create conflict 
with authorities who control 
their access to funding, the onus 


often falls on organizations like 
unions to protect the rights of 
students that raise their voice. 
Late last year, the University of 
Californias graduate TA union 
demanded increased pay and 
benefits, and around 36,000 
students went on a month-long 
strike in all 10 campuses — “the 
largest of its kind in the nation,” 
according to NPR. Currently, 
the TAs of UTD are not union- 
ized, but when employers fail to 
keep their pay commensurate 
with the cost of living, the for- 
mation of a union is always a po- 
tential threat. 

Even though he has graduated 
and moved out of the DFW area, 
Sayala is optimistic that UTD’s 
stipend raises will have a positive 
ripple effect not only within the 
university, but on his alma mater 
and in other neighbouring insti- 
tutions as well. 

“UTD is a very big school 
compared to SMU. If you want 
to attract good students and 
compete [with UTD], compara- 
ble stipends are a very important 
factor,” Sayala said. 


PRE-LAW 
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panel in October to help students to 
connect with different law schools, 
marking a new milestone for UTD. 
Stovall awaits students’ response to 
this event to judge its effectiveness. 
“T actually did not take advantage 
of the pre-law program as much as 
I could have, so outreach is some- 
thing we're very focused on, making 
sure that everybody knows about 
our center, making sure that they 


know that we've got scholarship op- 


portunities for law school applica- 
tions,” Stovall said. 

Stovall said she wants to make 
sure Comets understand how their 
current major is supplementary to 
their goals, and that students across 
majors and years know that being 
involved in their interests is impera- 
tive to having a good law school ap- 
plication. 

“Instead of stressing out about 
getting internships or taking certain 
classes, do whatever it is that you're 
passionate about,” Stovall said. 
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Heather Stovall at the Pre-Law Center kick-off in September. 
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the attorney general’s domain, 
such as the Mitte Foundation 
lawsuit. Whistleblower Darren 
McCarty believed the lawsuit 
was Paxton forcing his office to 
go out of their way to defend 
Nate Paul 
from lo- 
cal law 
enforce- 
ment and 
the FBI. 
“(The 
office’s 
involve- 


ment 
was] un- 


KEN PAXTON 


ethical, 

against 
our statutes and, I highly suspect- 
ed, corrupt,” McCarty said. 

A prevailing topic of discus- 
sion throughout the trial has 
been Paxton’s extramarital af- 
fair, which prosecutors argue 
real estate investor Paul helped 
facilitate and cover up. The 
prosecution also argues that 
Paul bribed Paxton to abuse his 
office to protect him from the 
FBI in a 2019 securities fraud 
case and the 2020 charity law- 
suit. Paul has since been arrest- 
ed, with key evidence including 
a check from Paul to Paxton 
that the defense team presented 
to the court, accidentally sup- 
porting the prosecution’s argu- 
ment. 

Deliberation for the trial be- 


gan Sept. 15, which requires all 
present and eligible 30 senators 
— 19 of which are Republican 
and 12 of which are Democrats 
— to come to a conclusion be- 
fore voting. For each article of 
impeachment, 21 votes are re- 
quired to convict Paxton. On 
Sept. 16 at 10:30 a.m. CST, 
senators cast their vote, ruling 
in favor of Paxton. 

17 Republican senators voted 
to acquit Paxton in all impeach- 
ment cases despite it being a 
Republican-led prosecution, 
with two Republican voters 
only voting to convict a hand- 
ful of times. Only one senator 
voted to convict Paxton at every 
level, Democrat Roland Gutier- 
rez. While Democrat senators 
voted to convict the majority 
of the time, they almost unani- 
mously voted to acquit articles 
four and eight. The most votes 
garnered on any article was 14. 
By comparison, 70% of repub- 
licans voted against Paxton in 
May when the articles were first 
introduced. 

Paxton will be allowed to hold 
his position as attorney general 
and seek future state positions. 
However, he still faces an inves- 
tigation from the FBI, security 
fraud charges and obstruction 
of justice for his own trial from 
2015 and professional miscon- 
duct from the Texas State Bar 
for attempting to overturn 2020 
election results. 
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tio of girls to boys, the activi- 
ties they embark on throughout 
the series tend to pair them in 
different boy-and-girl couples 
each time. However, there is 
one rule: no dating. 

the 


feeling of an awkward, silent 


Every student knows 
classroom on the first day. But 
viewers will find solace in the 
unity of these classmates as they 
blossom into a found family 
by exploring new activities and 
freedoms that come with adult- 
hood. Throughout the show, we 
see the transition from nervous 
strangers to incredibly close 
friends — and some, despite the 
rules, even become secret lovers. 
Balancing the anticipation and 
freedom of growing up, “Nine- 
teen to Twenty” displays the 
strength of both friendship and 
love when entering a new chap- 
ter in life. 

Students who worry about 
the 


ics, social lives or pursuits will 


future of their academ- 


find comfort in the bonds and 
hopeful nature of the cast. The 
diversity of each student’s ex- 
periences never hindered their 
open-mindedness or desire to 
learn about one another; in fact, 
even the teens who rarely spoke 


to one another were eager to 
grow closer when given the op- 
With their kind- 


ness and nuance, the students 


portunity. 


are relatable and down-to-earth. 
Most reality television will high- 
light jealousy or intimidation, 
but in “Nineteen to Twenty”, 
that is not the case. There are 
instances where new students 
are introduced and competition 
finds its way into possible rela- 
tionships, yet the show does not 
perpetuate drama. Even when 
students find one another in- 
timidating or clash in interests, 
the show highlights their desires 
to value one another as well as 
themselves. The show embraces 
longing and hope for building 
healthy relationships as a teen 
crossing into adulthood. Most 
importantly, the students form 
a strong sense of unity on screen 
that anyone in a new phase of 
their life can resonate with. 

Both lighthearted and wist- 
ful, “Nineteen to Twenty” dis- 
plays the final sliver of teenage 
years before adulthood through 
a relatable ensemble of students. 
The full season is available on 
Netflix. If you're searching for 
an uplifting show during your 
work and study breaks or sim- 
ply need a boost of hope, this 
show is for you. 


September 18, 2023 | The Mercury 
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taught me to be the people. Just 
don't push a button and photo- 
graph them and move on, but re- 
ally get to know the subjects that 
you're working with, the compas- 
sion behind the work, the sensitiv- 
ity, the real deeper story. That's 
when I was like, if you think about 
it, one-8,000th of a second can 
change the world where 10 sec- 
onds of video can’t. 

Everybody has those photos 
in their mind that they think of, 
whether it's the Vietcong being 
executed or the raising of the Iwo 
Jima flag or, you know, a 9/11 
image. We all have images in our 
head, but if you think about it, 
one-8000th of a second’s shutter 
speed can change the world. I was 
hooked when I found the power 
of an image. I wanted all my im- 
ages to see a deeper meaning, [to 
be] storytelling images. And at the 
end of the day, a photojournalist 
strives to capture that one story- 
telling image. 

Can you describe the most 
memorable or impactful mo- 
ment you've captured through 
your lens while covering mili- 
tary events? 

You know, I've been asked that 
question before, and I like to say 
that I haven't captured it yet. And 
I say that because there's so much 
more of me to give. I have differ- 
ent images that I like for different 
reasons. I can tell you that one 
was one of my scariest peacetime 
situations. It was during the Haiti 
earthquake where we were being 
overrun by friendly people. It was 
mob mentality. There were just so 
many people pushing in the back. 
We got overrun — not being mean 
or anything — but we got over- 
run. I had to dive under a truck, 
come up over, and I saw an elderly 
man trying to climb up out of be- 
ing squished. And here's this young 
girl on the shoulders of another 
guy being crushed, and their faces 
meet and looking and capturing 
that image. It's a very vivid image. 

I think the hardest image I've 
ever had to take is my grand- 
mother's actual last breath of air. 
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The Mercury's Editor-in-Chief, Fatimah Azeem met with Jeremy Lock to discuss his expansive career. 


It's a powerful image. It's in my 
Twenty-One series. Twenty-One is 
my favorite photos from 21 years 
of service, and I snuck hers in there 
as number 22. But it has my mom 
and dad's hands. They asked me to 
be there. They asked me to photo- 
graph her, and it's my mom and 
dad's hands coming in, touching 
her head saying, “You've lived a 
good life. It's okay. You've done all 
you can do. It's time to go. You can 
go.” And then I'm just bawling the 
whole time and pushing her last 
moment — oh my gosh — and it's 
a click. I look at it and it's so an- 
gelic. it's life. To witness a beautiful 
woman go out of this world, leav- 
ing her legacy behind was such an 
honor, [especially] to sit there and 
photograph it. So, I like to say my 
most powerful image hasn't been 
captured yet. And that's more to 
push me to get out there and do 
and give more. 

What are the unique challeng- 
es and responsibilities that come 
with being a combat photojour- 
nalist compared to other forms of 
photojournalism? 

Well, the number one respon- 
sibility across all boards is to be 
unbiased. It is not my job to go 
out there as a photojournalist and 


make you sway one way or the 
other. My job as a photojournal- 
ist is to capture what's going on. 
Let you, the viewer, take it in and 
make your decision, but hopefully 
my images are powerful enough 
that you'll now look down at the 
caption, or you'll turn the page or 
swipe the page to see the rest of the 
story and maybe read the story. If 
I'm doing that then I'm doing my 
job. But the greatest responsibility 
is to put no bias in there and show 
it in the true light of what's truly 
going on out there. 

How do you approach ethical 
considerations when document- 
ing sensitive military operations 
or the lives of servicemen and 
women? 

So, as military photojournalists, 
we have carte blanche in photo- 
graphing whatever's out there. 
The only difference is we might 
not be able to send it out to news 
organizations. So during my time, 
the image might be sensitive, so it 
goes up as For Your Eyes Only, so 
itd have a classification where it 
doesn't go out to the wire service. 
A lot of that is too gory. It could be 
to protect the faces and names of 
the individuals that we were work- 
ing with. And I've worked with all 


agencies, Seals, everything. So it's a 
protection thing, but it’s my job to 
show what's going on and get it up 
there. 

We are the eyes and ears of the 
joints, chief staff and on-scene 
battlefield commanders. It's my 
job to show them what’s going on 
in the area and [if] can they im- 
prove the situation — get a sense of 
what's going on. I will tell you that 
as a photojournalist, it has been 
the greatest honor I've ever had to 
photograph what our brave men 
and women do over there in far- 
off lands. And it's not the award- 
winning photograph that gives me 
that high — it's working with these 
guys and they call up and go “man, 
my mom just saw my photograph 
in our hometown newspaper.” 
Like, that's what makes me want 
to go out and shoot the next day. 
At the end of the day, we're all try- 
ing to make a difference. I want 
my photographs to make a differ- 
ence, but when I can make an im- 
pact on something like that, that's 
what gives me the high, that's what 
makes me want to go out and find 
the next story.” 


Visit utdmercury.com to see the rest 


of the Jeremy Lock Q&A! 
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"I think the hardest image I've ever had to take is my grandmother's actual last breath of air," Lock said. "It has my mom and dad's hands. 
They asked me to be there. They asked me to photograph her, and it's my mom and dad's hands coming in, touching her head saying, 
“You've lived a good life. It's okay. You've done all you can do. It's time to go. You can go.” | look at it and it's so angelic. It's life. To wit- 
ness a beautiful woman go out of this world, leaving her legacy behind was such an honor, [especially] to sit there and photograph it." 
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“I joined as a transfer student, and I 
joined because I was lonely, because 
I didnt really have ties to the cam- 
pus ... I found it really hard to break 
into the circles of friends that already 
established themselves in freshman 
year,” Roldan said. 

The connections created through 
Greek culture heavily stress a famil- 
ial relationship. Bhavya Khurana, a 
finance and economics sophomore, 
rushed Pi Kappa Phi in his freshman 
year. 


“[My fraternity brothers] are like 
74 of the people that [would] do 
anything for me, and I'll do anything 
for them,” said Khurana, “It’s nice 
being a part of that.” 

Greek life isn’t limited to organiz- 
ing events; depending on the values 
of the chapter, its members push 
each other to excel in other aspects 
of life. Many chapters focus heay- 
ily on philanthropy, often through 
a partnered local or national char- 
ity. Pi Kappa Phi helps those with 
disabilities, while Kappa Delta 
Chi's service mission is through the 
American Cancer Association. Kap- 


pa Sigma works for veteran's rights. 
Jude Stehling, a graduate student at 
UTD and member of Kappa Sig- 
ma, said that in the coming weeks, 
his chapter will build cardboard 
boxes the size of a house where his 
fraternity brothers will live in to 
raise money for the Military Heroes 
Campaign. 

“Ive done something. Even 
though it’s small, a small change can 
be very, very impactful to someone 
else,” Roldan said. 

Members can also gain lifelong 
connections and competitive skills 
through Greek culture. Sororities 
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A fraternity raised money through a poster selling event with Poster Invasion at the Plinth. 


and fraternities offer study groups 
and scholarships and often have 
GPA requirements for initiation. 

“The main reason I chose Pi Kap- 
pa was mostly for the business con- 
nections,” Khurana said. “One of 
the first people I talked to through- 
out the rush process, he’s working in 
cybersecurity at Deloitte ... The fra- 
ternity has people in all the big four 
firms and all the internships ... I’ve 
applied for, such as Microsoft, IBM, 
JP Morgan, I’ve been able to get 
them through connections through 
the fraternity.” 

In addition, certain Greek life 
chapters are dedicated to cultural 
groups. The National Pan-Hellenic 
Council includes four historically 
African American Organizations, 
the Multicultural Greek 


Council includes nine cultural and 


while 


special interest chapters. 
Roldan said that that she ini- 


— 


tially zeroed in on an organization 
where other members were Latina 
women, as way to connect with her 
background and feel more like she 
belonged. 

“T think I was looking for Latinas 
because I grew up in a high school 
where there wasn’t a lot of [Latinos] 
... I wasn't really exposed to that side 
of my life,” Roldan said. 

American movies often portray 
the social scene of Greek life as ex- 
clusionary or judgmental. But not 
all the negative stereotypes are nec- 
essarily true, according to Osamah 
Taher, a business administration 
senior and an executive class mem- 
ber of Pi Kappa Phi. 

“There is a stigma around fra- 
ternities in general,” Taher said. “I 
believed some of these misconcep- 
tions before going into it and, once 
I joined ... I learned that the major- 


ity of everything that people think 
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of fraternities is inaccurate.” 
still 
make headlines in Texas for hazing 


Fraternities occasionally 
— a practice of requiring prospec- 
tive members to perform humiliat- 
ing or dangerous tasks to get initi- 
ated into a chapter. In 2021, two 
Texas A&M students sued their 
fraternity alleging that in an initia- 
tion, “human spit, raw eggs, paint, 
food condiments and the industrial 
based cleaner SC-200 were poured 
on them. Currently, hazing is a 
crime under Chapter 37, subchap- 
ter F of the Texas Education Code, 
and any chapters caught perform- 
ing these acts may be fined $5,000 
or more. 

“[Hazing] is not allowed what- 
soever,” Taher said. “If anybody 
hears about that at the national 
level, they'll send somebody down 
immediately, and youre at risk for 
getting your chapter shut down.” 

Kevin Saberre, the director of 
Fraternity and Sorority Leader- 
ship, says it is easy to form impres- 
sions based off media stereotypes, 
but students should interact and 
get to know others before associ- 
ating them with cliches. Saberre 
added that Greek life is often a 
center for students’ personal de- 
velopment. 

“We help people not only build 
those connections, not only to feel 
that sense of belonging, but also 
to help the individual members 
know that independent of these 
organizations, they matter,” Sa- 
berre said. 
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TALK 
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with a smooth blend of likable 
qualities along with the stupidity 
and selfishness of adolescence. 

The film also portrays spirits 
in a delightfully terrifying new 
light, as any semblance of hu- 
manity has been left behind. Jar- 
ring to look at, the spirits’ time 
away from humanity has stripped 
them down to animalistic needs. 
When the user of the hand says, 
“I let you in,” the spirits waste 
no time before violently entering 
their bodies and preying on their 
inner thoughts and fears. They 
are aching to return to the living 
world, and the film showcases 
the spirits’ manipulative meth- 
ods and how the desire to return 
can result in a loss of humanity. 
Mia’s character is rooted in her 
mommy issues, and the desire to 
be with her mom again compels 
her to do worse things than evil 
spirits. 

The unpredictability of the 


spirits’ actions and the teens’ 
addiction makes it difficult for 
viewers to tear their eyes away. 
From shouting foul obsceni- 
ties to making the user French 
kiss a bulldog, the shock fac- 
tor is always high, making the 
film genuinely horrifying. Most 
modern horror films have com- 
pletely disregarded the fear fac- 
tor, instead focusing on build- 
ing a sense of terror and dread 
within the audience. “Talk to 
Me” does a perfect job of com- 
bining a terrifying atmosphere 
with grotesque practical effects. 
The debut film is directed by 
brothers Danny and Michael 
Philippou, who are known for 
their YouTube channel Racka- 
racka. Their background in 
media allowed them to create a 
compelling Gen Z horror film 
that encapsulates fear in the 
21st century. As the fifth-high- 
est grossing A24 movie, a sequel 
— “Talk 2 Me” — has alr 
eady been announced without a 
release date. 


FOOD 
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Another cuisine popular around 
campus is Indian food. Tan- 
doori Flame serves up hearty 
authentic dishes from vindaloo 
to samosas. This Indian restau- 
rant is one of the best in town 
and only a 10-minute drive 
from campus. Their naan, mul- 
tiple types of curry and chicken 
palak are some of the best dishes 
in the DFW area. Their chicken 
is $13.99 but worth it if you en- 
joy fantastic Indian cuisine. 
While the restaurants pre- 
viously mentioned have veg- 
etarian options, there are places 
that do a better job support- 
ing a healthy lifestyle. Angel 
Chicken Kitchen, which is lo- 
cated 10 minutes from campus, 
is a prime spot for those who 
have dietary restrictions, featur- 
ing low-calorie meals and veg- 
etarian options. Their legendary 
salads and tofu replacements 


are perfect examples of what it 
means to accommodate those 
who prefer not to eat meat. I 
also understand that there are 
other religious dietary restric- 
tions, and while I could not 
find a place that is purely ko- 
sher, a great spot 5-10 minutes 
away from campus is Ricky’s 
Hot Chicken, a chicken estab- 
lishment that sells halal food. 
This hot chicken is by far one 
of the best in the Dallas area, 
worth every dollar. 

The life of a college student is 
difficult, but if you had a chance 
to make it a little bit better with 
a simple meal, would you? Not 
everyone shares the same taste, 
but we all share the same desire 
to seek out the best. The next 
time you feel hungry and have 
absolutely no clue where to 
go, perhaps you should choose 
somewhere new — and you 
might just like it! 


NUN 
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and if you stop to think for a 
minute, its easily unraveled. 
While Farmiga and Bloquet 
present their best acting, bring- 
ing new waves of emotion to 
screen that the franchise desper- 
ately needed, it is overshadowed 
by the sheer silliness of Valak. 
Bonnie Aaron, who plays the 
demon nun, is an immaculate 
actress, but the script does her 
no favors. 

The de- 


scribed in three acts: the rise of 


film can best be 


evil, the protagonists’ investiga- 
tion and the climactic reunion. 
If you like classic supernatural 
movies with an IMDB rating 
above seven, you'll like the first 
act. If you like the original Nun, 
youll like the second act. If you 
like Marvel’s superhero movies, 
youll like the third act. 

The first act starts off dy- 
namic and powerful. Unlike the 
first film, Valak is not a shad- 
owy mastermind influencing 
evil, but instead displays her 
power effortlessly in torturing 
and slaughtering the innocent 
and holy. The sound produc- 
tion and atmospheric tone mas- 
terfully reintroduce Valak as an 
unstoppable evil and perhaps 
the most terrifying entity in the 
entire “Conjuring” series. 

Unfortunately, that is the 
peak of Valak’s character. 

The rest of the first act fo- 
cuses on the set up and reintro- 
duction of the cast, essentially 
regurgitating the events of the 
first film. It’s mostly fluff for 
the runtime, with the charac- 
ters serving the plot with no 
investment or initiative of their 
own. Despite these limitations, 
the cinematography and pac- 
ing were immensely improved 
compared to the previous film, 
immersing viewers in a more be- 
lievable European town setting 
as opposed to a bombed castle 
larger than any modern cathe- 
dral. There is a real sense of 
dread, as Valak can appear any- 
where, even in broad daylight 
or a public place, as opposed to 
relying on the shadows. 

The second act is all over 
the place, split between scenes 
where Maurice plays dad and 
both 


sisters play detective, 
y 


both plotlines having distract- 
ingly contrasting tones. While 
this allows the characters’ re- 
lationships to develop, it has 
little impact on the actual story. 
Ironically, one of the best jump 
scares comes in to interrupt this 
filler, but it reduces Valak to a 
background character despite 
being omnipresent in Maurice’s 
plotline — tossing any signs of 
competence the demon had in 
the first act. 

The third act feels like an en- 
tirely separate movie, because 
instead of relying on fearful 
undertones and brief scary en- 
counters, it relies on action and 
painfully infuriating plot armor. 
If Valak was a consistent charac- 
ter, Irene and the rest of the cast 
should have died more times 
than I cared to count. Still, it 
was unbelievably entertaining. 
Sure, it reuses old jump scares 
and habits we saw in the first 
film and first half of this movie, 
diminishing the fear factor, but 
watching Valak throw hands 
instead of using their demonic 
powers was a better film expe- 
rience than anything “Barbie” 
or “Oppenheimer” could have 
achieved. 

I can still hear the theater 
laughing from seeing the nun 
get gut punched across a cor- 
ridor like she was in “Dragon 
Ball Z,” or when Sister Debra 
whipped out a crowbar to jump 
a possessed Maurice. 

The third act was so bad it 
was good, and while it allowed 
Farmiga and Bloquet to shine 
as actors, it was hard to take 
seriously given the context. De- 
spite a screen full of effects and 
screams, it adds no substance or 
depth to the film, basically cre- 
ating a lot of empty noise and 
predictable thrills. The defeat 
of Valak was less of a solution 
and more of a claptrap miracle 
to shut the demon up until the 
next cash grab, bringing little 
satisfaction or even closure to 
the film. 

Theres a good chance the 
fan-favorite nun protagonist 
and the series’ most developed 
villain will return in “The Con- 
juring: Last Rites” next year, 
although most audiences may 
only attend so they can see a de- 
mon nun start boxing again. 
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where were at and we know how 
good we are ... and we know 
what were capable of,” Lube said. 
“When it comes to these next 
games, we know what we've done 
and ... focus needs to be there each 
and every game and each and every 
45 minutes.” 

“There’s a big COVID year 


group here and ... this is now their 


fourth year. We also have a couple 
of really good juniors [and] a cou- 
ple of really good sophomores on 
the team,” Hirsch said. “We've got 
a lot more experienced this year ... 
so expectations are high for us, at 
least internally.” 

‘The team is thrilled to welcome 
back older talent, such as Lube, 
who has recovered from his inju- 
ries. 

“We didn’t have him with us ... 
we definitely felt it because he is a 


top player,” Hirsch said. “We defi- 
nitely feel good that he’s back. He's 
on the field and playing really well 
... tight away from the starter pre- 
season all the way till now.” 

Six games down, the team 
is 1-3-2 after playing difficult 
matches against Babson College, 
Trinity University, and Texas Lu- 
theran and winning against Colo- 
rado College on Sep. 17. They 
play against Dallas College on 
Sept. 21 and Austin College on 
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Sept. 23 with high expectations. 
“We played two tough matches 
on the opening weekend in tough 
conditions. You get on the plane 
and you [travel] all day and now 
you to turn around and play the 
next day and then ... play two 
days later.” Hirsch said. “So we 
just want to compete in every 
game and try and make sure we 
qualify for the conference tourna- 
ment and then do the best that we 
can when we get into it.” 
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“The game with David, I was 
winning, like I had a very good 
position, but I ended up messing 
it up,” Chatterjee said. “It was 
challenging because the way he 
defended was amazing. And once 
he started to defend, I sort of lost 
the plot, and in the end it was a 
draw.” 

Out of all the games Brod- 
sky played, he found his round 
six against GM Schitco to be 
the most impressive, as Schitco 
competed till round three of the 
FIDE World Cup in 2023. Brod- 
sky said that there was a lot of 
pressure in this game, as neither 
he nor Schitco had time; howev- 
er, Brodsky gained an advantage 
after Schitco made a key mistake 
and let his king in for an attack. 

“I wanted to open up the po- 


sition and make something ... 


the position is pretty closed and 
black is very safe,” Brodsky said. 
“After c4 I started opening up ... 
I can take on d5, then I'll have 
a weakness [the pawn] to attack, 
and if he takes it then okay, I start 
to infiltrate his position.” 

Chatterjee said that game he 
found most interesting in the 
tournament was his round six 
against FIDE Master Sharvesh 
Deviprasath, a high school stu- 
dent, who Chatterjee expects will 
be a grandmaster very soon. 

“This was a very fun game. It 
started out very boring, but it was 
a morning round, and I wanted 
to spice it up,” Chatterjee said. 
“So, I played a random move — 
f5 — and suddenly the position 
got extremely chaotic. It was just 
a very insane game. It was full of 
dynamic possibilities.” 

After becoming the champion 
of the 89th Annual Southwest 
Open, Brodsky’s next goals are 


ments and take on a more aggres- 
sive and tactile style by playing 
the Nimzowitsch Defense with 
White, an opening that helps 
White occupy the center and 
promotes easy development of 
the pieces. 

“Tm still playing a few more 
tournaments this semester, and I 
hope to get good results there and 
try to gain more rating,” Brodsky 
said. 

Both of them thanked the 
coach of the chess team, Julio 
Sadorra, for his help in preparing 
for the Southwest Open. They 
also look forward to competing 
in more tournaments, including 
the 2023 Collegiate Super Finals 
on Sept. 16 and 17. 

“Coach Julio helped me with 
literally everything, [especially] 
before the tournament,” Chatter- 
jee said. “In the future [referring 
to the next tournament], I want 


to be first.” 


GM Brodsky vs. GM Schitco, South- 
west Open (2023) 


Previous moves: 26. Rxe8+, Nxe8 27. 
Nc5, Bc7 


White to play. How can White open up 
Black’s position? 
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to continue playing in tourna- 
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petition. For the big tourna- 
ment, you get started by playing 
smaller tournaments.” 

Psychology senior Nick Bou- 
quet has been playing tennis 
for UTD since he was a fresh- 
man. Bouquet played singles 
and doubles, but felt especially 
confident in his doubles game 
during the Marty Berryman In- 
vitational. 

“We've got a little more guys 
this year than in the past,” Bou- 
quet said. “Weve got a pretty 
solid team dynamic. This might 


be our highest team level so far, 
at least since I’ve been on the 
team. Id say that’s looking good 
for this year.” 

Neuroscience senior Rebecca 
Jackson has been practicing all 
summer in the weight room and 
on the courts to prepare for her 
last year on the team. Jackson 
played both singles and doubles 
in the first tournament of the 
season. “I’m really excited for 
this year,” Jackson said. “We 
have a lot of new freshmen and 
its looking good. It’s my senior 
year. It’s exciting to have my last 
year, to try to end it with a good 
year and good team.” 
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rounds, but that aggression faded by 
the third round, ultimately ending in 
a 1-3 loss. 

Despite being neck-and-neck in 
the first and second match, the Ti- 
gers showed their fangs and adapted 
to UTD’s play style by the third 
match, forcing Comets to rely on 
passive tips instead of strikes, leading 
to their downfall as it often set up the 
opposing team. 

Highlight players include Her- 
nandez returning to the court with 
an impressive 22 digs, Schievelbein 
making eight kills and 13 block as- 


sists, and sophomore middle blocker 
Lauren Johnson making nine kills 
and five blocks. 

Since the conclusion of these 
home games, the Comets entered the 
Cal Lu Fornia Invitational in Thou- 
sand Oaks, California from Sept. 15 
to 16, which The Mercury covered 
online at utdmercury.com. Upcom- 
ing games include an away game 
against Sul Ross State on Sept. 22, an 
away game against Howard Payne on 
Sept. 23, a home game against Con- 
cordia Texas on Sept. 23 and a Gold 
Match home game against Mary 
Hardin-Baylor on Sept. 30. 


DATING 
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and owning a partner is something 
usually associated with male incels 
— men are often conditioned to 
behave in this way — but not even 
women are immune. Look at the rise 
of the “female dating strategy,” es- 
sentially women’s version of the red 
pill subculture. No matter what your 
gender is, insecure and aggressive be- 
havior is a major turn off. 


None of this is to say that you 
cannot ever approach people; in 
fact, a lot of people find confidence 
attractive. But you have to do it in 
a way that is respectful and courte- 
ous, and shows that you care about 
more than just a conquest. And while 
self-improvement is a good practice, 
make sure you are doing it for the 
right reason, because status symbols 
like muscles and brains will only get 
you so far. Do things for yourself, not 
for others. 


‘There is one final reason the ob- 
session with “getting” a partner is 
unhealthy. While relationships can 
be enriching, romance isnt the only 
thing to life, and if you think it is, 
you are going to miss out on a whole 
world of growth. Before you decide 
to share your life with someone — 
with all the things that entails — you 
need a solid foundation. 

Focus on trying new things. Join a 
club or acommunity advocacy group 
that will fill your time and make you 


more well-rounded. Try to meet new 
people or strengthen the bonds that 
you already have; everyone needs a 
support network of friends and fam- 
ily. That way, if your romance falls 
through — spoiler alert, they often 
do — you will have someone to fall 
back on. 

‘This era of your life is a wonderful 
time for growth and personal free- 
dom. Why tie yourself down with 
extra costs and dating apps? 


